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FOREWORD 


T O-DAY the writer of a treatise on Bengali Litera- 
ture does not need to preface it with an apology for 
the choice of his subject, and the vigour and variety 
of the literature of modern Bengal have been noted 
with appreciation and interest in India and outside. 
While there is so much of creative and critical acti- 
vity in Bengal to-day, people do not usually think of 
going back to the beginnings of this literary Re- 
naissance in Bengal, and Bengali poetry of the nine- 
teenth century has not recently drawn the attention 
that it properly deserves. For the professional student 
of literature the history of the growth and develop- 
ment of any literary type is as interesting as the fully 
matured product, and Prof. Das Gupta has earned 
the gratitude of all lovers of Bengali literature by 
tackling this theme. He has taken us back to the 
generation which was gradually settling down to an 
assimilation of the literature and culture of the west 
after a period of hysterical revolt against orientalism 
and antiquity. The establishment of the University 
and the stabilising of the new education were the 
natural results of the efforts of pioneers like Derozio 
and Richardson backed by official support, and there 
can be furnished no better proof of the assimilation 
of this education than in the outburst of creative 
activity during the two or three decades following. 

In estimating the importance of the foreign in- 
fluence on the literature of the period and in tackling 
problems of comparative literature one has to be 
especially cautious in steering clear of the two 
extremes of a mistaken patriotism on the one hand 
which will not tolerate the idea of any Western in- 
fluence and of a devoted Anglophilism on the other 
which will trace everything good in Indian literature 
to the study and imitation of English literature. If 
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the latter danger was more pronounced at the beginn- 
ing of the century, to-day we are more afflicted with 
extremists of the other brand and Mr. Das Gupta 
deserves commendation for his balanced judgments 
unswayed by extra-literary considerations. 

Another difficulty one has to face in attempting 
such a study is that the literary idols of a past gene- 
ration rarely retain their position in the present and 
at times it appears hardly credible that they should 
have exercised the influence that they appear to have 
done. What Byron meant for the poetry-lover of a 
hundred years back we can have very little idea of 
and the Bengalee who then studied English literature 
with avidity and adoration traversed fields which are 
much less familiar now. In resuscitating those fallen 
gods of the mid-nineteenth century, in estimating 
the value of the various elements that went to build 
up the genius of Michael and Hem Chandra, of 
Behari Lai and Nabin Chandra, Mr. Das Gupta has 
successfully essayed a difficult task. For many of 
the present generation these are mere names and in 
a blind worship of the new and the new-fangled we 
are often inclined to consign them to an oblivion 
which they never deserved. One however who, like 
the present writer, clings in a sentimental fashion to 
the idols of his youthful days has good reasons to be 
grateful to a serious student of the type of Mr. Das 
Gupta for reminding this generation of the debt they 
owe to these great pioneers. 


N. K. S. 



PREFACE 


T HE present essay is a critical estimate of the four 
major Bengalee poets of the last century — Madhu- 
sudan, Hemchandra, Nabinchandra and Biharilal — 
with special reference to the Western influence on 
their poetical thoughts. As far as I am aware, no 
systematic work on the subject has yet been done 
from the interpretative standpoint from which I have 
sought to approach it. It will not be presumption, 
therefore, for me to claim that the line of inquiry is 
a new one in the field of our literary criticism on this 
subject ; and that, I may submit, is my sole apology 
for this attempt. 

I need hardly emphasize here the obvious difficul- 
ties and dangers of an interpretative work, particularly 
in comparative criticism. Where it is a question of 
merely external evidence drawn from authoritative 
sources, there can be little room for controversy. But 
where subtle mental affinities and analogies — and 
these, of course, cannot be identified with “influ- 
ences” — have to be proved, the element of probability 
necessarily creeps into the work. Differences of 
opinion are, therefore, inevitable in such a contro- 
versial matter. But they are quite welcome in an 
essay where conjecture aided, as far as possible, by 
historical and literary data must play some part. I 
have endeavoured, however, to read the poetry 
of the period as an expression of the ethos of our 
race- type modified by foreign influence. The aesthetic 
synthesis of the importation of foreign thought and 
the consequent reproduction of our past culture, has 
occupied my attention in this study. 

Throughout my work it will, therefore, be seen 
that I have been anxious not so much to establish my 
thesis as to present a true picture of the whole situa- 
tion. Within the limits of my knowledge I have 
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freely acknowledged our literary indebtedness to the 
West, and I have approached what I consider as the 
more sacred part of my work — the task of interpreta- 
tion and appreciation — with reverence and solicitude. 
For this purpose I have tried to rid my mind as much 
of the bogey of foreign influence as of the idola of 
false patriotism. 

How far my professions have been carried into 
practice it is not for me to judge. Each individual 
poet has been, as he should be, construed as a unit by 
himself evolved out of the inevitable fusion of two 
great cultures — this is mainly what I propose to work 
out in the following pages. 

The bibliography at the end of the essay indicates 
sufficiently my obligations to the preceding critical 
literature bearing, directly or otherwise, on the subject- 
matter. It has been prepared chiefly for the purpose 
of facilitating reference to works used in the text 
and in the foot-notes, though it makes no pretence 
of being a complete bibliography on the subject of 
my essay. 

In transliterating Bengali words 1 have followed, 
as far as possible, the method of international phone- 
tics adopted by Orientalists for Sanscrit ; and I am 
alone responsible for the translation of all quotations 
of Bengali poetry in the footnotes. 

Lastly, 1 have to confess to the hard fact that the 
limits of space have not permitted at times the inclu- 
sion of sufficient historical details which, under more 
favourable circumstances, can be multiplied by subse- 
quent writers on the subject. But I venture to hope 
that my modest attempt will be amply justified if the 
vast scope of the subject and its infinite ramifications, 
at least as far as they have been set out in this 
essay, serve to draw the attention of the serious 
students of Bengali poetry, and direct them, in course 
of time, to the discovery of accurate critical canon 
governing the treatment of a great literary problem 
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the bearing of which on the growth of our vaster 
national life for about a century and a half has yet 
to be fully realised. 

Now it remains for me to acknowledge my indeb- 
tedness to Jaygopal Banerjee, Esq., M.A., Professor 
of English, Calcutta University, for the generous 
encouragement he gave me, and for some valuable 
suggestions he offered in the preparation of the 
manuscript some years ago ; and my grateful thanks 
are also due to Nirmalkumar Sidhanta, Esq., M.A., 
Professor of English, Lucknow University, for the 
Foreword he has so kindly contributed to the book. 

Dated, Calcutta, \ H. D. G. 

October 30, 1935. ’ 




Naturam expelles furcA , tamen usque recurret . — Horace 
You may drive out nature with a fork, yet it will still come back. 
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INTRODUCTORY 

CHAPTER I 

THE HISTORICAL BACKGROUND : A PRELIMINARY 
RETROSPECT 

I 

T HE history of a nation’s poetry is essentially the 
measure of its emotional life ; but where this emotion 
is found connected to a foreign source, it presupposes 
for its growth a particular historical 
4 6 8 £“ of the background. The descent of a rich 
literature does not necessarily spell 
disaster to the product of the soil. It lends, on the 
contrary, its peculiar colour and energy to its less 
fortunate rival. It is, indeed, the business of a progre- 
ssive literature to migrate into unchartered seas of 
thought ; and it is among its merits that it knows how 
to open its ‘magic casements’, and discover fresh fields 
and pastures anew. 

The expression of the genius of our race-type 
moulded to a certain shape on the new anvil of 
Western ideas is, therefore, the problem to be studied 
here. The revolt against the age-long withering rule 
of customs and conventions over the Bengalee mind 
in every department of life and thought, the headlong 
preference of the racial psychology for anything new, 
together with its innate obstinate refusal to be a 
party to its own complete annihilation in favour of 
powers that be — this is the real history of our 
literature as of our society of the last century, 
more interesting and complex in its significance than 
the story of the Anglo-Saxons under Latin or French 
influence. 

The proposition is, then, made up of two parts — 
historical and literary ; and as the group of our poets 
with whom alone we are concerned, is neither 
wholly English nor exclusively Bengalee, but an 
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amalgam of both, a receptive and yet dynamic 
personality, an account of their common mental 
heredity is as important for our purpose as the super- 
structure of enlightenment that they chose to build 
upon it. 

II 

The ancient history of our race, with all its meagre 
evidence of facts, leaves no room for doubt that 
Bengal by herself can claim to have had a cultural 

The dominant ten- P 33 *- Her civilization, though not 
dency of the racial quite as old as that of Nineveh, 
genius of Bengal. Egypt or Babylon, yet justly excited 

the envy oi the Aryans when they came to settle at 
Allahabad 1 . 

Her achievements 2 in art, architecture and sculp- 
ture are expressive of a people capable of ‘building 
like Titans and finishing like jewellers’. But her real 
genius is more manifest in her religions, religious 
forms and ceremonials, in Yatras, Kathakathas and 
Ballads; in those floating legends, folk-tales 3 , nursery- 
rhymes 4 and Baul-songs 5 which carry within their 
homely, if sometimes meaningless forms, suggestions 
of national life perhaps deeper than we usually 
suspect. 

It is interesting to observe that the test of the 
peculiar susceptibility of our race to foreign ideas 
is that the glorious periods of our literature have 
always synchronised with the advent of important 
political changes in the country. A disturbance in 
the politico-economic conditions, of course, affects, in 

1. by R. D. Banerjea, p, 25. 

See also H. P. Sastri’s article on “Bengal, Bengalee j, their customs, 
manners and literature. 

2. See “Art of the Maurya period ’’ — The early History of Bengal by 
F. J. Monohan. 

3. See A History of Bengali language and literature by D. C. Sen, p.774. 

A. by Rabindranath Tagore. 

5. “Bauls and their cult of man’', Kshitimohan Sen, Visvabharati 
Quarterly, January, 1929. 
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varying degrees, the current of every literature. But 
what renders our literature specially responsive to a 
cultural stimulus from outside is the nation s pro- 
nounced emotional life, and its inward love for 
appropriating things good and beautiful ; so that 
every road here leads primarily to the ancient shrine 
of its pre-eminently lyrical genius. 


Though much denounced as Paisachi Prakrita 
during the Hindu era, Bengali literature received its 
first recognition with the Pathan rulers of the four- 
it» expression in teenth century, and from that time 
the preceding cen- onward its expansion had been con- 
timeh ' tinuing unabated. The native princes 

too, as a result of the royal patronage, helped in popu- 
larising literature, and thereby arrested the absolute 
supremacy of sanscritic culture with its deadening 
conservative" influence on life and literature. On the 
more religious side of this cultural fusion, the result of 
the progress of Mahomedan faith is to be seen in the 
needed supersession of Saivaism by the popularity of 
the sakta cult which has contributed, in no small 
measure, to the volume of our poetry. Yet with the 
impatient ideologists 1 that we are, this did not seem 
sufficient, as it were, to conserve the old, multi-coloured 
edifice of Hinduism, nor favourable to the free 
expression of our native spiritual idealism. A new 
protestant church arose, by a curious process, on the 
Liberty of the Sahajiya cult and the Fraternity of 
Mahomedanism. The poet of that movement was 
Chandidas followed by its prophet Chaitanya Deva. 
It was, indeed, a unique spell of spiritual fellowship, a 
glorious rapture in which the people were lost for more 
than a century. But as it happens in every religious 
movement, its fervour gradually decayed, or mingled 
itself into the rising tide of the Sakta cult. Through 


I . m c? m ^ 
mfk arc I— 

Oh, thou art always new ; and whenever 
1 behold thee, I find thee new. 
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all this religious flux, however, the tradition of court- 
influence on literature maintained its ground, and 
lasted down to the latter half of the eighteenth century ; 
and hence it is that the dissolution of the Mahomedan 
government, the ruin of the zemindars and the corrupt 
influence of the Mahomedan court upon the courts of 
the noblemen gave a death-blow to the healthy growth 
of our literature before the beginning of the English 
era. 


But how different, in form and spirit, is the literary 
history that was made by Western education and 
Western administration ! How more comprehensive 
was the tone of Western liberalism than that of the 
Its expression in the Semitic ! How infinitely more 
nineteenth century. stimulating was the critical influence 

of Christianity on the almost extinct life of Hinduism ! 
What a difference ift aims and methods between the 
zealous proselytizing work of the two religions, Maho- 
medanism and Christianity — the one having nothing 
very new or conflicting to impart, forced us to cling 
desperately to the past, the other without having 
ultimately diminished our respect for Indian culture, 
created an atmosphere favourable to the many-sided 
development of our latent powers ! But the only 
levelling factor was not Christianity or its missionary 
activities. There was, in the background, the demo- 
cratic basis of British administration with its manifest 
rule of law which negatived all obligations to religion 
and to the society. The aristocracy of the Mahomedan 
rule, the aristocracy of the Brahmanic intellect coupled 
with the pervading effect of the ‘inferiority-complex’ 
of Vaisnavic Dasya rasa — all these artificial factors with 
their far-reaching mechanizing consequences on life 
and society — had brought us, in every way, perilously 
close to the verge of inanition. And it was just 
about this time that a complete reversal of the order 
was ushered in by a comprehensive Revolt that 
followed as a result of the pragmatic character of 
Western education, of Christian morality working in 
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co-operation with the political and administrative 
democracy of the west. 

Ill 

It will be seen that in certain important aspects, 
literary, social and political, the story of the last century 
in Bengal appears to be a repetition of what happened 

Difficulty in divid- to England under the Italian 
ing the century into Renaissance. But at the same time, 
distinct periods. Bengal had succeeded in evolving 

a distinct culture of her own, complex, variegated 
and dynamic. The element of foreign influence is, 
therefore, an interesting study both in itself and in its 
organic relation to the poetical genius of the race. 
Where it has been engrafted, as in the earlier verses 
of almost all our poets, it acts only on the surface ; 
where it has struck roots deeper into the genial current 
of the national soul, it has flowered in a new kind of 
poetry. From the standpoint of ideas , again, the 
century, may be sliced up into some marked epochs, 
though it is true that no period in thought-movement 
ever proceeds evenly by clocks and bells, and though 
the rhythm of universal thought is almost alike in 
every age and clime. So the four broad divisions 
given below have only a relative significance with 
reference to each particular period which has its own 
bearing on the growth and development of this new 
poetry. 

I. Christian Era : — (Christian missionaries) — 
1800-1820. 

II. English Education Era : — (Hindu College or 
Derozio) — 1 820- 1 830. 

III. Reform or pro-Vedantic Era : — (Rammohan 
and Uvarchandra Vidyasagar) — 1830-1859. 

IV. Neo-Hindu Era : — (Bankimchandra, Ram- 

krish na and Bijayakrishna) — 1 859- 1 900. 

The foundation of the Fortwilliam College (1800C) 
intended primarily for the training of foreign civilians 
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in native languages made it necessary for the Pundits 1 
employed in its service to prepare Bengali text-books 
Christian ( e.g. Probodh chandrika ) on Euro- 

missionaries. pean models already indicated by 

Dr. Carey and Serampore Missionaries. We are not 
concerned here with the literary activities, either 
in the originals or in translations 2 of the Pundits, 
Maulavis, and European Scholars in their individual 
or collective contributions to Bengali prose, nor shall 
we take notice of the polemical literature 3 that had 
requisitioned those foreign elements of raciness, vigour 
and accuracy which, added to classical dignity, were 
turned to such glorious account by Isvarchandra 
Vidyasagar (1820-1891), Akshaykumar Dutt (1820- 
1 886) and Bankimchandra Chatterjee (1838-1894) at 
a later date. It is enough for us to observe that the 
anglicising effect produced on the cultivation of Prose 
also appears to have inspired, during the second half 
of the century, that mushroom growth of poetry which 
was often an imitation of, or adaptation from English 
originals 4 . The Missionary prose in Bengali was to 


1. Mrityunjaya VidySlankar, Ramram Basu, Chandicharan Munsi, 
Rajiblochan Mukerjee etc. 

2. (i) Aesop’s Fables translated by Tarinicharan Mitra (1803). 

. ! w $\ om i 

or Anecdotes of Virtue and Valour translated into Bengali 

Serampore Press, 1829. 

(ii) Translations of a later date — Robinson Crusoe, uncle Tom’s cabin, 
tbe comedy of Errors, and Rasselas. 

3. From the ‘‘Dikdarsan*’ published by the Serampore Missionaries in 
1818 and the “Kaumudi” by Raja Rammohan Ray in 1819 to “Timirdarsan 
by Krishnamohan Roy published in 1823 a large though ephemeral literature 
came into existence propounding revolutionary ideas in social and religious 
matters. The advocates of liberal ideas showed an extraordinary enthusiasm 
in denouncing orthodoxy. This coupled with the drastic measures which 
the young Bengal were taking to upset the cherished ideals of the country, 
and the daily growing tendency amongst them to abandon their faith 
in Hinduism and adopt Christianity aroused a hostile atmosphere all 
around inspiring the orthodox community to take up the task of opposing the 
movement of reformation as it were with a vengeance. Many magazines 
and journals were started by the members of the orthodox community, the 
most noteworthy of these in the first quarter of the nineteenth century was 
the “Chandrika ' (1821)— D. C. Sen's Bengali prose style, 96-97. 

4. cfi Early poems of Hemchandra, Nabinchandra, Biharilal etc. 
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have its direct counterpart in the imitative verses of 
some of our later poets, based on foreign models. 


The real impetus for the spread of higher secular 
learning came, for both sexes from the Missiona- 
ries who joined forces with some native reformers, 

... . . though with different ends in view, 

ties and British Gove- i he joint activities of David Hare 
rnment for the spread anc f Rammohan Ray resulted in the 

of English education- f . r.i n 

foundation or the Hindu College m 
1817, the object of which was “the tuition of the sons 
of respectable Hindoos in the English and Indian 
language, and in the literature and science of Europe 
and Asia.” The following year saw the establishment 
of the Serampore College by a zealous trio of Baptist 
Missionaries — Carey, Marshman, and Ward — whose 
aim necessarily was, as in their first edition of the New 
Testament in more than thirty oriental languages and 
dialects, the propagation of the teachings of Christia- 
nity. While the same motive had brought into existence 
another College by Alexander Duff in 1830, it is to be 
noticed that a constantly growing stream of “ideas”, 
literary and pseudo-religious in character, readily 
found their way into the younger heads of the upper 
class, and the bourgeoisie of Bengal, as was discovered 
in the Education commission of 1 882. These private 
enterprises soon attracted the attention of the Govern- 
ment. At the instance of Raja Rammohan Ray, then, 
a committee of Public Instruction was appointed in 
1823 presided over by Macaulay whose over-enthu- 
siastic minute of 1833 as Education Member to the 
Governor-General’s Council definitely established the 
triumph “of instruction in European languages and 
Sciences through the medium of English.” This was 
followed by a Government proclamation in 1 844, which 
opened up prospects of respectable employment for 
those who did well at the final Examinations instituted 

1. Vide “the History of Female Education in Bengal*’, Chap. V1H, of 

History of Hindu civilisation during British Ride by P. N. Bose, Vol. III. 
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from that year, involving “a critical acquaintance 
with the works of Bacon, Johnson, Milton, Shakes- 
peare etc”. Pari passu with this education movement 
we observe, as an offshoot, the rise of journals 1 and 
clubs on English models. But the finding of the 
Official Despatch of 1854 by Sir Charles Wood was 
that the course of Instruction so far imparted drifted 
only towards non-vocational or literary side — a striking 
testimony 2 , indeed, to the inherent idealism of the 
race ; and this lop-sided development was further 
accentuated by the University of Calcutta established 
in 1857 as a merely examining board. 

In directions religious and secular alike, the soil 
was, then, in process of a too rapid transformation. 
But it is to be remembered that the introduction of 

Disintegrating in- English education through the mis- 
Huence of English sionary enthusiasm for the masses in 
education. Bengal served only to deepen the 

spirit of challenge, chiefly in religious matters, that 
was already in the air from the times of the great 
spiritualist Ramprasad. The skepsis of the last days 
of Buddhism, it may be recalled, gave way to the 

1. The “GySnuneshun ? ’ (or the pursuit of knowledge) was published 
in 1831 by Dakshinaranjan Majumdsr (1814-1876) and Rasik Krishna 
Mullick — two Hindu College students of Derozio. They also formed a club 
known as the ‘‘Society for the acquisition of general knowledge*’ in 1838, 
soon after the dissolution of the Academic Association of Derozio. 

Some of the important journals of the time are noted below with their 
dates and editors : — 

1816. Bengal Gazettee, ed. Gangadhar BhattScharyya. 

1818. Samachar Darpan, ed. Marshman. 

[819. Sambad Kaumudi, ed. Rammohan Ray. 

1830. Sambad Prabh&kar, ed. Isvarchandra Gupta. 

1831. Gyanuneshun (“The pursuit of knowledge’*), ed. Dakshina 

Ranjan Majumdar and Rasikkrishna Mullick. 

1842. Bengal Spectator (the first organ of the British India Society). 

1843. Tattwabodhini ed. Debendranath Tagore, 

1855. Education Gazette, ed. Smith (First edited by Rafigalal). 

1872. Baftgadarsan, ed. Bankimchandra Chatterjee. 

For a complete list see Chapter 
by Ramgati Nyayaratna. 

2. See Lord Ronaldsay, The Heart of Aryavarta, Chapt. III. 
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pauranic faith in god and Brahmins. Unfortunately 
this faith was made into a fetish with the spiritual 
decadence of Hindu civilization during the later 
Pauranic Age, and the hold of so-called religion over 
the society exercised by the Brahmins was more thoro- 
ughly sustained by a set of absurd customs and pro- 
hibitive measures. Instances of such rules are found in 
Smriti, Skanda Purana, and other authoritative works 
testifying to the vicarious and tortuous methods by 
which the Brahmins used to exploit the resources of 
the subordinate classes. It was high time that many of 
these absurd laws vainly resisted by a succession of 
religious reformers from Chaitanya down to Rammohan 
Ray now exasperated the people, when the missionaries 
of Serampore led the way to a wholesale revolt against 
the Sastras. This spirit of challenge appears to have 
been a legacy of the later eighteenth century. 
School of Free-thinkers in France, for they also had 
effected a wide-spread divorce between ethical and 
theological interests as a protest against the spirit of 
tyranny, intolerance and cruelty of the Priesthood. 
We shall presently notice their influence on Ram- 
mohan’s reforming activities. 

The great Kulturkamf that began in the early years 
of the last century was due, in the first place, to an 
undercurrent of reaction operating against old ortho- 
doxy, and then suddenly reinforced by the introduction 
of a new culture brought in by a group of Christian 
missionaries and native reformers, by English teachers 
such as Derozio 1 , and Richardson, and by authors of 
text-books, all of whom were influenced more or less 
by the tenets of the French Revolution. The educative 
influence of that Revolutionary element on a kindred 
psychology can hardly be over-estimated. The magic 
touch of that foreign power roused to activity a puis- 
sant intellect paralysed by the torpor of long slumber. 
Within the four walls of their home so long closed to 
all foreign intrusions they now perceived the play of a 

1. See Rajn&rain Basil's 'S P. 33-34. 
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‘glorious* light of freedom which flung them on the 
common street, and left them to rely on another 
hemisphere that had seemed infinitely superior to their 
own. That world appeared before them with all the 
glamour and romance of a new thing. Whatever 
was orient was regarded as old and worthless, and 
everything that came from overseas received their 
enthusiastic applause 1 . The orthodox customs of the 
country with the all-pervasive influence of the doctrine 
of “karma” behind them were run down by the 
cultured public, particularly by the rebellious students 
of the Hindu College 2 3 , and the slogan they raised 
was : “Break down every thing old, and raise in 
its stead what is new.” The bond of social discipline 
slackened ; boys alienated themselves from their 
guardians and parents, and sought the light of free- 
dom. In place of the holy Gayatris they used to recite 
the Iliad in their prayers when they were forced to 
say them at all at home. To take all forbidden food 
and to declare that openly before the Brahmins and 
orthodox Hindus only to make them indignant was a 
standing joke with the student community 8 . The 
sentiments of Hume had been widely diffused and 
warmly patronised at the debating clubs and meetings 
of the Hindu College students. Their literary taste 
became as much vitiated and perverse 4 * . For a time 

1. Our fathers, the first-fruits of English education were violently pro- 
British. They could see no flaw in the civilization or the culture of the 
West. They were charmed by its novelty and its strangeness. The 
enfranchisement of the individual, the substitution of the tight of private 
judgment in place of traditional authority, the exaltation of duty over custom, 
all came with the force and suddenness of a revelation to an oriental people 
who knew no more binding obligation than the mandate of immemorial 

usage and venerable tradition Everything English was good — even the 

drinking of brandy was a virtue, everything not English was viewed with 
suspicion. A Nation in Making by Sir Surendranath Banerjea. 

See also page H, “*2^5^ by Krisnakamal BhattScharyya . 

2. See pp. 105-108, WRl** by Sivnatk 

Sastri. 

3. Rsjnarain Basu's 4< CWt*f « P. 32. 

4. Vide Introduction to lAfe and teachings of Kesavehandra Ben by 

P. C. Majumdar. 
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at least the country of Raghunandan relapsed com- 
pletely into those vices of freethinking or, as it were, 
of Tantrikism into which it had sunk during the 
decadence of Buddhism, with a defiance and a pride 
of fashion unknown in the past. The classes particu- 
larly affected by this influence, as it was in the case 
of the Italian Renaissance in England, were the aris- 
tocracy in whom the spirit of faith had decayed, and 
the University wits whose mind had been emanci- 
pated by the new learning. They all refused to be 
bond-slaves any longer to any code of Sastras, in 
order that they might justify their existence as rational 
human beings equal in rights and privileges to the 
class which had hitherto been the custodians of their 
conscience in the society. 

It would, however, be unfair to father upon the 
un-Christian David Hare, or upon the School of Derozio 
the whole body of agnostic thought — the inevitable 
child of Protestant iconoclasm — that was noticed in the 
educated youth of that age. There is enough evidence 
that the latter as a teacher in the Hindu College 
(1828-1831) was primarily responsible for the 
agnostic sentiments and unbeliefs that he induced in 
his College pupils through academic discussions 1 or 
public debate ; and by practice and profession he 
succeeded in introducing the vogue of Byronism, or a 
general spirit of Wertherism in the enlightened 
audience. But at home, as it had been abroad, the 
century was marked by a religious doubt and scepti- 
cism as a distinct literary motif. And it is also to be 
remembered that during the fifties of the century the 
stream became wider swelled, as it then was, by 
the utilitarian theory of Mill through the scientific 
treatises and articles of Akshaykumar 2 and Isvar- 

1. The Academic Association was founded in 1823 by Derozio. 
Members of the Association : Rasik K. Mullick, Krishnamohan Banerjee, 
RamgopSl Ghose. Radhanath Sikdar, Dakshinaranjan Mukherjee, Hara- 
chandra Ghose. Rsmtanu Lahiri. Pearichand Mitra, Siv Ch. Deb. 

2. Prominent atheists of the time : Isvarchandra VidyfisSgar, Akshay- 

kumar Dutt, David Hare, Derozio, Biharllal Chakrabarty, Justice Dwaraka 
Nath Mitter, page 229, •W?" I 
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chandra in Tattwabodhini (1843) which, it maybe 
said, served to contribute, in no small measure, to the 
tendency towards rationalistic realism 1 and catholicity 
of outlook that distinguished the subsequent decades 
of our literature. 

V 

But the excesses of any movement even with truth 
on its side, generate an opposition, and so it was the 
common law of reaction against the indiscriminate 
. attack of Christianity on Hinduism 
and the Brahmo that brought about a return to 
Sam5 i- Vedantism. For a Brahmin-ridden 

Society that had so long taken religion at tenth remove 
from the direct perception of God, a plea for the 
Adwaita Philosophy with its AporoJ(shanubhuii was 
only sound ; and where idolatry, caste and a thousand 
superstitious rites had almost killed the inherent 
freedom of the individual soul, there naturally came 
the call for a universal religion ( 1 828) based on “one 
God, one humanity and one ever-progressive revela- 
tion.” On the institution of Unitarian Christianity 
Rammohan fastened, not so much for supporting the 
divine authority of the Vedas, as for enabling himself 
to extend his vedic vision of the all-pervading presence 
of God in man ; and to that end he cut the ground of 
idolatry and its concomitant social evils with the sword 
of the French Encyclopoedists. As a Benthamite 
utilitarian, however, he, unlike Sankara, was opposed 
to monasticism which was evidently not in harmony 
with an age of science. He was the first to recognise 
the mutual obligations of religion and society, so that 
rightly enough for this country, he set himself to the 
redemption of the former which was so closely asso- 
ciated with the emancipation of the latter ; and he was 
the first, again, to wake up to the bell that rang in the 
inevitable union of the home and the world. His posi- 
tion as a prophet of modern culture has been briefly 

1. See page 277, “ Maharshi Devendranath Thakur” by Sj. Ajit Kumar 
Chakrabarty. 
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summed up in the following lines : “He brought from 
the rich store-house of Hindu thought and experience 
new canons of criticism and interpretation, and applied 
them to the liberalisation of even nineteenth-century 
Rationalism and new social ideals that in stead of 
repudiating the claims of the unseen in the determi- 
nation of the truth of the seen, which was a dominant 
note of nineteenth-century Illumination, filiated the 
deepest experiences of the religions and the spiritual 
life to the message of the social democracy of the 
French Revolution .” 1 

Such was the type of the Raja’s Brahmoism which 
the quintessence of three religions had inspired, and 
which his Pragmatism brought into being ; and though 

Maharsi Debendra- for a bme it was supplanted by the 
nath and the Brahmo more practical, if less universal, doc- 
Samai * trines of his follower Debendranath 

Tagore, its survival is clearly seen in the subsequent 
literature 2 , in the creed of the Theosophical Society, 

I . An Essay on Calcutta and its place in the cultural evolution of modern 

India by B. C. Pal. Speaking at a meeting on the occasion of Rammohan 
Ray centenary Sir Brajendranath Seal said : — 

In the panorama of modern culture and civilisation three peaks stand out 
prominently. The first is represented by Rammohan Ray. He was the 
harbinger of the idea of Universal Humanism. Though Voltaire and Volney 
had a glimpse of the rising sum of Humanism, they distored the view by 
pitting the East against the West, and minimising and traducing Christian 
culture. Theirs was a militant humanism, as opposed to the Raja's synthetic 
and universalistic point of view. It is interesting to note here that a third 
stage was reached on this line in the creed of Neo-theo-philanthropy con- 
ceived as a new love of God and man. The second peak is represented by 
Tolstoi and Gandhi with their gospel of passive resistance and non-violent 
non-co-operation. The third peak in this panorama is represented by the 
moderH movement of scientific humanism leading to Cosmic Humanism. * * 

WKlJe Rammohan Ray was thus laying the foundation of the comparative 
method V s applied to the study of Religion and Culture history, he made two 
profoundly original contributions of high practical import : — 

(i) He helped to establish public education in India on the basis of real 
and useful knowledge, more particularly of defence and the application of 
science to industry. 

(ii) He made a forecast of the future political history of India and her 
relation to Great Britain on plantation (or colonial) lines. Indeed, he would 
even welcome high-grade European settlements in certain parts the country 
as a tentative measure to hasten this consummation. But the march of history 
has annulled the practicability as well as the value of this suggestion. 

2. See Chapter on Hemchandra Banerjee, 
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and in a somewhat modified form, in the Vivekananda 
movement. We are not here to trace the history of 
the doctrinal changes of the Samaj. For the student 
of the larger currents of thought of the Century, 
however, it has some interest, if he would care to 
survey the course of its development from the Imper- 
sonal to the Personal, from the Abstract to the 
Concrete, from the mediaeval dogma of the fsastras or 
the tyranny over individual conscience to the principle 
of universal love 1 . With Debendranath, therefore, 
£ankarite vedantism came into touch with individua- 
lism, and gave way to a Dualism. He could not, in 
the early stage of his theological life, accept the doc- 
trine of Maya, because of his reasoned conviction in 
the uniqueness of the Individual, in the reality 
of Pluralism as distinguished from Absolutism 2 . 
Between the two he drew a sharp line of distinction, 
thereby postulating the law of infinite progress in the 
universe. This glorification of the Individual is the 
main contribution of the Maharsi to the theology of 
the Samaj, and in this he correctly represents the spirit 
of his age. The three treatises he had written, again, 
show a gradual development in his theological opinions 
and beliefs. He was at first a dualist, because he 
believed in the personal immortality of the soul, and 
not in its Nirvana in the bosom of the Infinite. But 
in his “Interpretation of the Brahmo Dharma ” 3 he 
dwelt on the realisation of the infinite by the finite 
through struggle and Progress. The very existence 
of limits, he urged, is a condition precedent to a struggle 
after the unlimited. But this moral endeavour is never 
complete unless it is placed under God’s guidance. 
And the soul must be charged with love and beauty if 
man is to feel the intimations of His guidance which 
every individual receives in his own way. Thus by 
the realisation of love and beauty in man as a means 

1. Vide “Jeevan Ved” by Kesavchandra Sen. 

2. cf. TO « mtn. (1859- ’80). 

3. aWtffa (!860-’61). 
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of realising God, Debendranath modified the principle 
of Rigorism which was only destructive. Between 
Rigorism and Hedonism he, like a true Indian Saint, 
laid down the way of the disinterested activities of 
God. This was the philosophy of Debendranath 
which he propounded through systems, Eastern and 
Western, and which he illustrated vividly in his own 
life and literature. And in so far as he emphasised 
the distinctness of the ego wedded to love and beauty 
in the pursuit of God, he represents not only a transi- 
tion in the theology of the Samaj, but foreshadows to 
us a lyric tendency, J though in philosophy. 

This slow accession of the monistic Brahmo Samaj 
to the condition of a reasoned dualism appears to be 
an indirect reflex of individualism in the political philo- 

Brakino Samaj and sophy of the nineteenth century. 
Neo-Hegelianism. ^ In this respect Debendranath consi- 
derably enriched and mobilised the Vedantism of the 
Raja, and the dialectic of the constructions of his con- 
ceptions as they have been just set forth, may be 
called neo- Hegelian : The conscious personality of 
the individual does not merge itself in the Infinite until 
it makes itself perfect through temporal strivings. On 
the other hand, the Infinite which is in itself a trans- 
cendent Reality externalises itself in and through 
the individual. ‘‘A person”, says Prof. Royce, “is a 
conscious being, whose life, temporally viewed, seeks 
its completion through deeds, while this same life, 
eternally viewed, consciously attains its perfection by 
means of the present knowledge of the whole of its 
temporal strivings ”. 2 Perhaps the Upanishads of the 
East could have found, in the nineteenth century, no 
happier system of philosophy in the West than neo- 

1. Though the Song-element in prayer was introduced by RammoKan, 
it became more important with the Maharsi (esp. when Kesavchandra 
joined the latter) : A list of post-Rsmmohan song- writers on Brahmoism : 
The Maharsi, Sastri Anandachandra Mitra, RajnSrain Basu, Trailakyanath 
S&nySl, SivnSth §astri, Satyendranath Tagore, Dwarakanath Ganguli, 
Jyotirindranath Tagore, Rabindranath Tagore etc. 

2, Royce, The World and the Individual , Vol ii, P. 418. 
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Hegelianism which is apt to join hands with the 
Upanishads at so many points of the compass. 

Before we proceed further, it will not be out of 
place to examine, briefly, the growth of the Freedom- 
movement in the Province. Closely allied with the 
The growth ot Free- enthusiasm for intellectual liberty 
dom movement in was the passion for national inde- 
Bengal ‘ pendence, another characteristic that 

it shares with the English Renaissance under Italian 
influence. It is a commonplace to say that the popular 
idea of modern representative Government in India is 
the outcome of the spread of English literature with 
its Milton, Burke, Byron, Moore, and Mill. But the 
movement received a definite fillip through the efforts 
of some generous Britons 1 , George Thompson, Allan 
O. Hume, and Sir William Wedderburn, who really 
translated the ideas that were more or less literary, 
into problems of practical politics for the whole of 
India. Even at an earlier date the light of Freedom 
dawned on Raja Rammohan, the real Raja of modern 
India, when it found its concentrated expression in the 
Brahmo Samaj. His manifesto in favour of the liberty 
of the Press which has been christened the Areopa - 
gatica of India, is too well known to bear an elaborate 
explanation. As a matter of fact, he is said to have 
celebrated his jubilation over the victory of Spain 
(1820), immediately he received the news, by a dinner 
at Calcutta. Such an inspiring example is apt to raise 
a presumption that the country was as well prepared 
to receive with enthusiasm the news of the liberation 
of Greece (1829), or the popular agitation (1830) 
against the forces of Absolutism in France. But, 
above all, the Reform Bill of 1832, which had estab- 
lished the triumph of democracy in England, appears 
to have left a liberalising effect on the character of the 


*1 . George Thomson was instrumental in establishing the Landholder's 
Association, afterwards called the British Indian Association (1851). The 
valuable services of Mr. Hume and Sir William Wedderburn towards the 
requisition for an institution like the Indian National congress (1885) require 
no elaborate notice here. 
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British administration of India. The result of this 
Act was seen in the Parliamentary declaration of 
racial equality in India in 1833. Successive measures 
of reform were since passed to mitigate the high- 
handedness of tfte Company though no real relief was 
found practicable until we came to the conclusive 
proclamation of 1858. 

But the impulse of a new life was soon observed. 
It was a different era that opened with the second 
half of the century with its incredibly rapid changes 

The dawn o* a in ever y sphere of our thought, 
new synthesis or re- Seeds had already been sown in the 
integration. first anc [ we were now j-q rea p 

the harvest. The promise had no doubt been great, 
and we are happy to note that the fulfilment was 
greater still. The metaphysical subtleties of Theology 
fell to the gropnd, and there came Faith to flower into 
poetry. The Reformation had gone ; the Renaissance 
with its Zeitgeist began to work out the great synthesis 
— the synthesis of new ideals and our old poetical 
associations and romantic allusions of at least five 
hundred crowded years of the past. 


VI 

From 1854, as an eminent Scholar 1 of the age 
remarks, Bengali literature was coming to its own. 
That year had seen the important educational despatch 
of Sir Charles Wood which created 
an Education Department in the 
Province with the system of grants- 
in-aid, and which gave considerable impetus to the 
cause of Vernacular Education throughout India 2 . In 
1855 appeared the “Education Gazette” to which some 
of the greatest literary men of the time contributed, 
and of which the first editor was Raiigalal Banerjea. 
In the realm of social reform Isvarchandra Vidyasagar 


Conditions of Bengal 
and Bengali literature 
from 1854-’60. 


1 Vide page 36, by Acharya Krishnakamal Bhattacharya, 

2 See “Early native education under British auspices’’ — Mookerjee’s 
magazine. New series, Vol. 1, 1872. 

2 
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came out with flying colours in the celebration of the 
marriage of Rajnarayan Basu’s son to a widow, for the 
first time in 1856 ; and it is, indeed, hard to over-estimate 
the importance of that great humanitarian document, 
the Widow-Remarriage Bill, which was also passed in 
that very year 1 . The high-water mark of English 
education was, again, reached by the establishment of 
the University of Calcutta (1857), when Michael 
Madhusudan turned his thoroughly anglicised Muse 
to the services of his neglected mother tongue with a 
modest performance in the translation of Ratnavali . 
The great author made his mark next year by the 
publication and production of Sarmista on the 
amateur stage at Belgachia 2 under the patronage of 
Jatindramohan Tagore and the Rajas of Paikpara, 
followed by his two significant satires 3 . At the same 
time (i.e. 1858) Rahgalal’s PadminI upakhyan came out 
with a preface striking as an adverse criticism of the 
frivolous poetry then in vogue, and remarkable as a 
departure in the author’s serious conception of Poetry 
deeply saturated with the influences of English 
Romantic poets of that century. But the year (1857 
-1858) looms larger in the popular imagination for the 
rough and tumble of Politics in the Country. 

In many respects, the year (1859-60) is a turning- 
point in the history of Bengal. Only a month ago the 
new Democratic Government of Victoria was ushered 
into existence with what is called the Magna Carta of 
India just when the flames of the Sepoy Mutiny had 
destroyed the old unruly rule of the Company. The 
establishment of the Pax Britannica held out the olive 
branch to every reactionary element. The solemn 
promise of peace and good Government helped the 

1 Vidyfisagar’s keen interest in Widow-remarriage may be well appre- 
ciated by the fact that he spent, as he himself said, as much Eighty-two 
thousand rupees on Sixty-two Widow-remarriages. 

2 See pages 225-227, v3 by Pandit 

Sivanath Sastri. 

. TO TOT®!" and ntra C* T I 
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creative activity of the nation to express itself in differ- 
ent directions. In literature also this year sounded 
the death-knell of the old in the death-knell of Isvar- 
chandra Gupta 1 . At the same time, the publication 
of Michael’s Tilottama in blank verse definitely an- 
nounced the advent of Westernism in our poetry. 

It was also the middle of September 1860, that 
saw the first appearance of Dinobandhu’s NUdarpan 
(The Mirror of the Indigo) which has been 
designated 2 as the ‘‘uncle Tom’s cabin” for the 
abolition of the Indigo slavery in Bengal. The 
wretched plight to which the poor rayats were reduced 
by the European merchants offered, indeed, a sad 
contrast with the philanthropic work of their own 
missionaries. The Indigo Commission of the year 
represented, for the first time in the country, the 
height of the pressure of united public opinion, “the 
organisation and capacity for combined and simultane- 
ous action 3 ” voiced on the platform 4 as well as in the 
Press 5 . Staged in 1872 Dinobandhu’s drama became 
a land-mark in the history and development of the 
professional Bengali stage, which had already opened 
with the author’s two other dramas 6 . It was, again, in 
this period that the people first came to recognise 
patriotism as something like a distinct literary mOtif. 
And finally the year 1 859 was signalised by the publica- 
tion of the report of the Secretary of State for India, 
of the vigorous measures adopted for the promotion of 
Vernacular Education in Bengal, Bombay and Madras. 

VII 

On the side of religion in the province, the reaction 
against the Pauranic Renaissance now produced another 

1. Died in 1658. 

2. See Dinobandhu’s Life by Bankimchandra Chatterjee. 

3. See “Bengal under the Lieutenant Governors’’ by E. C. Buckland. 

4. The British Indian Association. 

.5. The “Hindu Patriot” of Harishchandra Mukherjee (1824-’61), 

6. and For a short history of the amateur 

Bengali Stage, See chapter VIII, by 

Jogindranath Basu. Also see the essay on the History of the Bengali stage 
by Syama Prasad Mookherjee (“Calcutta Review,” January, 1924). 
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reaction in its turn. It was a dissidence of dissent, 
Neo-Hinduism and a protestantism against the Protest- 
its activities : emo- ants. The wheel, therefore, had 
tionaL turned full circle when we returned 

to the Middle Ages not in their so-called superstitious 
rites or cold monasticism, but in their saner and 
ampler spirit of idolatry and Bhakti cult. The 
beginning of a synthesis, of a religion of harmony, of 
the true marriage of East and West, of religion 
and Science, was only the natural consummation of the 
past conflict which, because it did not end in suicide, 
fulfilled itself in harmony. 

Roughly speaking, the enactment of the Brahmo 
Marriage Bill (1872) and the publication of 
“Baiigadarsan” 1 (1872) date the real birth of this 
neo-Hinduism. Its ethical side, we find, was 
represented in Bhudebchandra Mukherjee (1825- 
1 894), an earnest but orthodox compromise between 
the social and domestic problems of everyday Hindu 
life. The ingenious yet amusing scientific interpreta- 
tions of Hindu customs by Sasadhar Tarkachudamani 
held the ground for a day. Krishnananda Swami 
(1849-1902), on the other hand, turned the retrograde 
current of Hinduism by his ecstatic orations on 
Vedantic Vaisnabism. Even the much-abused idolatry 
and caste system were found by Bijayakrishna Goswa- 
mi to have, like even the minutest atoms of modern 
Science, their peculiar uses for the fruition of that 
far-off divine event towards which the whole creation 
moves. The trend of the Ramkrishna-Vivekananda 
movement also pointed to the unequivocal lesson of easy 
conformity of every other religion to our comprehen- 
sive Adwaita Philosophy. And all these found a local 
habitation and a name in the “organic synthesis” of 


1. In a letter to Sambhu Chandra Mukherjee, Bankimchandra made 
known the purpose of the publication of Barigadarsan thus : “I think that 
we ought to ‘disanglicise’ ourselves, so to speak, to a certain extent, and to 
speak to the masses in the language which they understand. I therefore 
project a Bengali Magazine.” 
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KeSavchandra Sen — the 4 ‘Concatenation of dispensa- 
tions” which can only reveal “God in History.” 

The splendid high-priests of this Hindu Renaiss- 
ance were Ramkrishna and Baiikimchandra — the 
saint of Daksineswar, and the savant of Kaiitalpara. 
Both of them felt in their different ways that the need 
of the hour was the spirit of selfless service for one’s 
own country and for humanity at large. The Mother 
they worshipped was, in the last analysis, the Mother 
of the Universe, albeit they started with deifying their 
own. Their end was disinterested action, and their 
means was power that came from Renunciation. 

At the apex of this cultural renaissance in 
Hinduism, however, stands Baiikimchandra Chatterjee 
(1838-1894), the representative genius of the age. 
Before him rolled the resurgent Ind shaken to its 
very depths by a sweeping West wind ; behind him 
the glorious past of his own people opened the dim 
scroll of its history illumined by Renunciation, the 
quintessence of Oriental Spiritualism ; and out of this 
restored self-possession arose the vision of “Mother’’ 
— the Mother of ‘seventy millions’ in all her real vigour 
and splendour. The “Son”, as he beheld her, chanted 
with full-throated ease the paeon of his anthem for 
his almighty Mother. That vision, it was held, might 
be vouchsafed only to one who, like the mediaeval 
knight, could dedicate one’s pure life to her service 
without the least hope of reward on earth. But how 
was such a “son” possible in the larger life of the 
nation unless the family life were prepared with that 
end in view ? With the prophetic insight of a great 
artist he, therefore, turned to the national life of his 
people as a new riddle for solution ; and here, like 
Comte, he brought reason into complete harmony with 
feeling without impairing the activity of either 1 . 
Each of his problem-novels is really an experimentum 

I. Here he welcomed the intoduction of Western culture, and here also 
perhaps was the basis of his political view that the British conquest of India 

was providential ! 
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crucis which teaches while it reproves. It was a for- 
tunate coincidence of things that Baiikimchandra’s 
“disinterested action”, of the Gita conformed to the 
principle of Altruism in Comte’s Positivism, and that 
his “Mother” 1 to Comte’s “Madonna” as the visible 
representation of humanity. Yet, unlike the French 
philosopher, the Brahmin theologian could not help 
believing in our catholic (Pauranic) Hinduism which 
he pressed into the literary services of a special epoch 
in our history 2 . The story of Hinduism, according to 
him, is a summing-up of Beauty, Truth, and Goodness 
— the perfect synthesis of which has enabled it to stand 
the ravages of time and scrutiny ; and so in his repre- 
sentations of our social life, of the fortunes of our 
domestic life, or of the evolution of the perfect man 
for humanity, the renewed life of neo- Hinduism had 
manifested itself through the broad gate-ways of Art, 
or through the by-paths of modern rationalistic 
discourses. 

On the other hand, the emergence of Ramkrishna 
Paramhansa (1835-1886) took the religious world by 
surprise. He was the highest embodiment of God- 
consciousness and piety in an age of Philistinism. 
Bohemian as our traditional Baul, catholic as 
Chaitanya, child-like as Ramprasad yet sober as a 
Vedantic Saiva, he was, indeed, all rolled into one 3 . 
To all outward appearance he was, as he evidently 
seemed to be, a revivalist of the Pauranic sakta 
cult, in its essential mystical beauty. But with 
that irreducible minimum of dogma which only a 
confirmed devotee like him could transform by the 
magic of faith and love, he drew the whole enlighten- 
ed section of our people to his own fold. Every brand 

1 . W— WftPR i 

2. The literary message on which Bengal has been harping from the 
age of Rammohan to the times of Rabindranath may be summed up thus : 
the final emancipation of the individual soul in and through selfless 
services to humanity at large. 

3. cf. “My Master*’, 182-183, Vol, IV — Complete works of 

Vivekananda. 
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of the neo- Hindus, sceptics, agnostics, positivists, 
monotheists, found consolation as well as inspiration 
from that “poor, illiterate, shrunken, unpolished, dis- 
eased, half-idolatrous, friendless Hindu devotee 1 /*. 
Certainly Reason was too frail to explain the pheno- 
menon. One could only say that the “dark night of 
the soul” was over with us, and that the secret of all 
moralisings was faith and love — the realisation of an 
inward harmony in things apparently so discordant. 

The mantle of Ramkrishna’s inspiration really fell 
upon Vivekananda (1863-1902), the apostle of his 
gospels, and the St. Paul of his non-sectarion sect. 
From his great master he inherited, at the spiritual 
crisis of his life, the Religion of Humanity. 
This Humanity, however, was not, as it was to 
Rammohan, an abstract concept, but a particular con- 
crete expression of the power that also moves him, of 
the realisation of the “Universal Man and the absolute 
and inalienable sovereignity of the self.” With this 
promethean love for humanity he transmuted his 3an- 
karite vedantism into a living faith. India, of course, 
was his special object of concern, but the concern 
was born not so much of chauvinism as of his 
burning desire to kill the vampire of Western mate- 
rialism which was sucking the blood of the spiritual 
India. The Chicago Address (1893), as a triumph of 
the Hindu Renaissance, is distinguished by the proud 
self-consciousness 2 that we belong to a great nation 
and to a greater religion, which refuses to be con- 
quered by another, however powerful it might be in 
other respects. That sense of serene self-confidence 
which goes to the making of a virile inner life was, 
in his opinion, the main requisite for the nation if 
it were to live. Hence he did not believe in piece- 
meal reforms, but had firm faith in the general weal of 

1. See the Theistic quarterly Review, 1879. (an article by P. C. Majum- 
dar) repinted as a pamphlet by the followers of Ramkrishna. 

2. cf. “Modern India”, 410-413, Vol. IV — Complete works of S. 
Vivekananda ; also Introduction to “India’s message to the world.” 
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society that could proceed only from a healthy union 
of religion and science. He taught that religion was 
realisation , and not learning, sophistry or argument. 
With his great master he went back to the soul of 
ancient India to draw for the new age his message of 
Renunciation — the key to a true understanding of his 
whole personality and teachings. That gospel of 
renunciation, he emphasised, was more than ever 
necessary for us to lead the world to the kingdom 
of God by dissolving the thickening smoke of mate- 
rialism. The prophet in him gave force to his appeal, 
and the poet supplied the colourful zest of emotional 
sincerity. 

The revival of Vaisnabism through Kesavchandra 
Sen and his compatriot, Bijayakrishna Goswami is a 
clear spiritual indication of the triumph of democracy 
The New Diaper.- in Bengal. They broke with Maharsi 
sation and Kes'av Debendranath on some essentially 
chandra (1879-1883). d emocra tic points of caste and 

marriage. From the time Kesav joined the Brahmo 
Samaj (1850), his impulsive nature was grop- 
ing to find out a “religion of life”, to realise ‘the Lord 
as a living God of Providence.’ Though ever since 
the final collapse of the Sastras ( 1 850) as an infallible 
guide, eclecticism had been the main philosophy of 
the Samaj, it was left to Kesav to start the “Brahmo 
Samaj of India” (1866) as an original movement, to 
introduce into it the yoga and Bhakti elements in 
1876 1 , and to make it the rallying-point of all spiritual 
cultures, of all doctrines and prophets. “A national 
Religion ! A universal Religion ! An Apostolical 
Religion ! 2 ”. The New Dispensation as it was 
announced by the founder in 1881, “recognises in all 
the prophets and saints a harmony, in all tne scrip- 
tures a unity, and through all dispensations a conti- 
nuity.” The symbolic device of the New Dispensa- 

1. It was this year that he met Ram Krishna Paramhansa. 

2. See page 350, IAfe and Teachings of Kcs' avchandra Sen by P. C. 

MajumcUr. 
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tion — the cross, the crescent, the trident, and the Vedic 
Omkar — is, therefore, a fitting epitaph that marks the 
tomb of Kesav. In this “Catholic church of the 
Future” there was the spirit of the Oxford movement 
of Keble and Newman joined to the poetry of Ram 
Krishna’s catholicity — the ‘exaltation of the sacramen- 
tal system as the divinely appointed means for the 
salvation of souls and to live that in life’. But it was, 
above all, 4< God’s saving mercy adapting itself in a 
special manner to the requirements of special epochs 
in the world’s history” ; and he maintained that 
‘manifestation’ by rituals inherited from £aktaism, 
Vaisnabism, and Christianity. 

Whereas, during the third quarter of the century, 
the synthesis was chiefly emotional in Bengal 1 , outside 
it the synthesis was rational, somewhere, it seems, in 

Neo-Hinduism imd the ramparts of Rammohan’s Aryan 
its activities: Illumination. We mean the Theo- 
ratioiidl. sophical Society established in 1875 

first at New York 2 , and the Ary a Samaj brought into 
existence by Swami Dayananda in 1876. The former 
originated in the researches of Western Scholars in 
oriental learning. It was a catholic home for the study 
of Aryan literatures, religions and sciences pursued 
with special reference to the unexplained laws of nature 
and the psychical evolution of man. At the same time 
Dayananda’s Arya Samaj started a crusade against the 
idolatry of Pauranic faith, and a return to the oriental- 
ism of the Vedas. 3 But both these Societies did well 

1. Bhudeb Chandra Mookerjee may be said to represent the rational 
synthesis in Bengal. 

2. It was established in Bengal, 1882. 

3. ‘‘The essential is that he(Swami Dayananda) seized justly on theVeda 

as India’s Rock of Ages and had the daring conception to build on what his 
penetrating glance perceived in it a whole nation-hood. Rammohan Ray, 
that other great soul and puissant worker who laid his hand in Bengal and 
shook her — to what mighty issues ? — out of her long indolent sleep by her 
rivers and rice fields — Rammohan Ray stopped short at the Upanishads. 
Dayananda looked beyond and peceived that our true original seed was the 
Veda. He had the national instinct and he was able to make it luminous 
— an intuition in place of an instinct. Therefore the works that derive from 
him, however they depart from received traditions, must needs be profound- 
ly national” — Sri Aurobindo Ghose — The Arya , Pondichery. 
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to adopt the medium of Western culture as essential 
to the growth of a perfect national culture in India. 

Everywhere, then, we find that signs of an almost 
aggressive orientalism were manifest. The century 
opened with a quiet preparation and preliminary 
action ; its climax with the first-fruits 
them>w synthesis. of English education was a melee ; 

but happily its denouement had the 
effect of a healthy reconciliation of the opposites, as one 
notices in our old Sanskrit comedies. The confused 
elements now combined into some distinct vital unity. 
In the co-ordination of so many influences which, until 
then, had been in conflict, the period was the first arti- 
culate, beautiful and spoken energy of the era. But 
there was a rapidly growing demand for Pax Indica in 
place of Pax Britannica. With the setting of the cen- 
tury the sun of the East showed itself amid blood-red 
clouds, and lit up even the distant West. The curtain 
of the century fell, and in the golden radiance of hope, 
the people hallooed, Eastward ho ! 

This is, in brief, the story of the historical evolu- 
tion of our racial genius, referred to at the very outset. 
This is the result of the influence of the civil and 
methodical man of the West over a latent and less 
organised people ; or to introduce a comparison, the 
conservative outlook of the Saxons mobilised by the 
liberalism of the administrative diplomacy of the 
clear-sighted Normans, though more various has been 
the work of English life and culture in the extension 
of civilization in India and indeed beyond it, than the 
effect of the Norman conquest on Saxon England. 
The matter and spirit of the problem, so far as 
they have been expressed in our poetry, will take 
up the following pages ; and here will be a proof, if 
any proof were needed, of the dreaminess, speculative- 
ness and impetuosity of the racial genius and their 
endless manifestations in our poetry. 



CHAPTER II 

THE LITERARY PROBLEM 

THE NEO-ROMANTIC MOVEMENT IN BENGALI POETRY : 
REVOLT IN FORM AND MATTER 

I 

E VERY literature, says De Quincey, unless it be 
crossed by some other of different growth, and par- 
ticularly, at a critical time of its career, naturally tends 
Foreign influence to superannuation ; and he points to 
a vital necessity. the French as an example of one 
which suffered itself to be, in his opinion, on the point 
of extinction, because it had “rejected all alliance with 
exotic literature.” 

Such was the condition of our literature from about 
the middle of the eighteenth century down to the 
first-half of the nineteenth century (i.e. 1760-1830), 
during which we find no literary output of permanent 
value. Owing largely to a great disturbance in 
political, social and intellectual conditions, this, after 
all, proved a period of ennui or decadence in our 
literature, which having already exhausted all its past 
capital, stood in need of foreign reinforcements, if it 
were to have a fresh and renewed lease of life. 

As to the real starting-point of this influence in 
our poetry there is little room for a difference of 
opinion. The year 1 800 may, of course, be considered 

First evidence o! a landmark as the year of the foun- 
this influence in our dation of the Fort William College, 
poetry ’ an important centre of education of 

the age. A goodly crop of English educational insti- 
tutions rapidly arose on the soil sending their roots 
deep into as many directions. Bengali prose was 
being anxiously fostered by the foreigners and the 
English-educated natives, while the elder sister Poetry 
was too often sporting in the arcadian shades of the 
distant village green. Foreign contagion of any kind 
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could not touch these untutored poets. On the 
contrary, a definite contempt for anything exotic was 
being voiced by Isvarchandra Gupta (1811-1858) 
whose satirical vein, so radically averse to the reception 
of new ideas of reform, could not absorb the healthy 
element of foreign culture. All reforms or attempts 
at reforms were viewed by him with a zealous sus- 
picion and a sceptical doubt, though he was at times 
awakened to the achievements of science and to the 
progress of the modern world 1 . The next important 
poet, who followed him in the field with a cultured 
and confirmed taste for things foreign, is Raiigalal 
Banerjea, whose preface to the Padmini upafyhyan 
published in 1858 may be taken as the first definite 
landmark of Western influence in our poetry. This is 
the only definite date that we can gather for our 
purpose. 

“The period of Bengali literature between 1760 
and 1830,” says a critic, “may not be unfitly described 
as a lyrical interval in which a multitude of Produc- 

Literary decadence tions > varied, grave and gay ditties, 
in Bengal on th© eve fyabi, tappas, yatra, pamchah , dhap , 
of western influence. ^ devotional songs and 

exquisite bits of love-lyrics were pouring upon the 
world a flood of delicious harmony” 2 . But even these 
songs and lyrics, in spite of their passionate sincerity 
and intense realism, had, in course of time, come to be 
stale and monotonous. The songs of the Kabiwallas, 
the tappas of Nidhu Babu (1738-1825), or of 
£ridhar Kathak, and even the devotional lyrics of 
Ramprasad (1718-75) could not inspire any richer 
and newer class of poetry in their successors. Followers 

1. But Isvarchandra's intentions behind his anti-Western propaganda 
must not be misunderstood, for it may be argued that he erred on the side 
of an honest conviction. In his almost superstitious love for everything 
indigenous he rejected the good along with what he thought to be evil in 
western ideals. He chose, like Langland, the old form of indigenous poetry 
for the expression of his social satires. But if the war-cry of Isvarchandra 
was the swan-song of the kabi schopl of our poetry, it was, in another 
respect, the clarion-call to the new orientalism which reached its climax in 
fiahkimchandra, the herald of the new school of Bengali literature. 

2. See Bengali literature in the nineteenth century by S. K. De, p. 387. 
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of Bharatchandra (1 722-1 760) betray the same sort 
of limitations in subject-matter, in literary spirit 
and in rhetorical devices. With the Kabiwallas the 
simple emotional appeal, or the spiritual fervour of 
Vaisnaba poetry as freed from its metaphysical com- 
plexity, had almost come to be a mechanical art. In 
the hands of the later group of tappa writers, again, 
the treatment of love became conventional as they 
failed to strike a new note in their old lyre. And the 
theme of the Sakta type of the literature reached the 
climax of artistic improvement in the devotional songs 
of Ram prasad, whose successors like Kamala Bhatta- 
charyya (died 1836), and Dewan Ramdulal Nandi 
(1783-1831), lacking in their master’s intensity of reli- 
gious inspiration, became dry, laboured and artificial. 
Thus the art of the eighteenth-century School of our 
poetry came .to be not the art of deeper emotional 
life, but the art of artifice. 

Some sort of foreign influence, literary or other- 
wise, was, therefore, an imperative necessity for our 
literature, if it sought to be an expression of the con- 

Revolt crete realities of life. A revolt was, 

indeed, urgent ; and what the immi- 
grant Western ideas did, was not to re-create it alto- 
gether, but to hasten the process of this spirit of 
revolt which was crying to break open the prison-walls 
of the eighteenth-century poetry. “He (Bharat- 
chandra) paints a harrowing picture of the limitless 
anarchy of his time which proclaims loudly that the 
old order must change giving place to the new, if the 
Bengalee people were to grow. In a lyric of rare 
beauty and sincerity, Bharatchandra addressing his 
God says ‘the game you play everyday is not good 
for everyday ; so play something new after my heart.’ 
His prayer was heard, and within a year (?)* of the 
poet’s death the battle of Plassey was fought and won 
by the English 2 ”. 

1. The battle of Plassey was fought and won on the 23rd June, 1757— 
Bharatchandra died in 1760. 

2. Vide The story of Bengali literature by Mr. P. Chaudhuri. p. 18. 
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The immediate result of this reaction in our poetry 
was the revival of the past ; and the revival, as it had 
been with the English Romantic movement, was in 
„ . , , , the direction of Romance. The his- 

Revival of the past. . • i • • r l 1 x. 

torical imagination or our people lent 

itself firstly to retrospection, towards bringing the dead 

past back to life. They fell back upon the annals of 

Rajasthan (e.g. Raiigalal), upon Pauranic stories (e.g. 

Hemchandra), upon the Ramayana (e.g. Michael), and 

the Mahabharata (Nabinchandra). As an outcome of 

the reaction Rangalal’s romances had almost the 

same significance for the nation as Scott’s had for his 

people. A passion for the place was likewise stirred 

in our later metrical romancers by this passion for 

its past stories and legends. The incidents of love, 

chivalry and war were borrowed from the historical 

poems of Scott, as we shall see, by Raiigalal in his 

poetical romances. And even the fire of Patriotism 

in our poetry may be said to have been inflamed more 

or less by the poems of Scott, Moore, Campbell, 

James Thomson, and Alfred Austin 1 . 

Of these metrical romances, Rangalal’s Padmini 
upnkhyan ( 1858 ) is the first in the field, and for its 
purple patches is still unsurpassed in spite of a host 

Early metrical ro- °f rivals - Hi « Ka J™ a BevZ (1862) is 
mances as modelled also an example or that new Romance 
on Western poets. which was sought to reproduce the 

spirit of the Rajput heroes in their love, chivalry and 


I. 


Moore : 

(Irish melodies) 

,cf. Raiigalal : 


"Campbell : 
fif. Hemchandra : 
[James Thomson : 
[cf. Hemchandra : 
[Alfred Austin : 
[cf. Hemchandra : 


From life without freedom. 

Oh ! who would not fly etc. 

^ ttfsre C3 ? 

[Oh, who would like to live without freedom ?] 
Patriotic songs. 

— General trend of thought. 

Rule Britannia. 

I 

The English Maid. 
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mediaeval tournaments. $Ursundarl (1863) is a beauti- 
ful narrative, in which even the details of historic 
truths have not been sacrificed to the exigencies of a 
facile pen. In all these poems Rahgalal, like Scott, 
puts the tales into the mouth of minstrels as he intends 
to make them “lays.” His poetry, like Scott’s, breathes 
a fervent spirit of love for his fatherland, though 
his famous patriotic lyric in Padminl upakhyan 
appears, as we have just seen, to be an almost literal 
translation of a lyric from Moore’s “Irish Melodies.” 
Though at times rugged, his verse has an air of 
freedom and vividness added to a natural grace and 
“a hurried frankness of composition 1 .” In descrip- 
tions of battles his poetry also appears to image forth 
the rush of steeds and the clang of weapons. Very 
often does Rahgalal mourn the disappearance of 
romance and chivalry from our life 2 ; and his quota- 
tion of a stanza from Scott, attached to the preface of 
Kanchifyaveri (1875), shows that he took his ancient 
themes as seriously as his Scotch master had taken his 
own. 

Rahgalal’ s first venture was followed by Michael’s 
Tilottama (1861), but it was a departure not only for 
its blank verse and mythological plot, but also for its 
tendency towards the ideal world of beauty and 
romance. 


If the military and chivalrous side of the mediaeval 
ages is more thoroughly portrayed by Rahgalal, the 
superstitious and the supernatural aspects have found 
„ expression in Hemchandra. In 

e leeve sm. Blrabahu Kavya (1862-’66) fairies 

and anchorites hang round the daring exploits of a 
Rajput hero who renounces the world to regain the 
lost ground of Hinduism. It is a roman d' adventures 
or metrical tale of chivalry with a spirited note of pat- 
riotism as its leaven. Chayyamayl (1880) is a romance 


1 . See Scott s note on his own composition prefaced to The lady of 
the lake, 

2. See Karma Devi . 1st canto, and Padmini upakhyan, introduction. 
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of supernatural horrors presented by a tale of ghosts 
and goblins. As an avowed imitation of Dante it no 
doubt falls in line with the Dante Revival in England 
during the first three decades of the last century. But 
it is also significant that it was written in an atmos- 
phere, which was thick with the spirit of psychical 
research inaugurated by the Theosophical Society in 
India. It deals with an imaginary picture of life after 
death — visions of Hell, of planetary and astral systems, 
with souls consigned to a distinct stage in Hell and 
Purgatory according to their individual actions on 
Earth, by the immutable decrees of vice and virtue. 
It closes with a seeming conviction that the spirit of 
the dead can, after all, be invoked by the living. On 
the whole, it satisfies the fancy but not the imagina- 
tive requirements of Poetry. 

Written in a truly impassioned style Nabin- 
chandra’s romance of Palasir Yuddha (1875) was 
modelled on the historical scenes of Byron’s Childe 
Harold. In the metrical scheme it 
appears to be a slight variation of 
the English model. Apart rrom this 
the poet fulminated his fiery denunciation of injustice, 
fraud and tyranny, his literary wit and banter, his 
love of freedom ; and he carried his Byronic inspira- 
tion to another of his metrical romance called Rahga - 
matt (1880). 

Sxvapna Prayan, composed (1878) by the late 
Dwijendranath Tagore, is a kind of modern Morality 
drama in Bengali poetry in which virtues and vices 

Allegorical romance are personified to fight f round the 
ol the metaphysical central figure, the “poet. It may 
type- be taken as a metaphysical analysis 

of poetry artistically designed to show its rightful 
function in life, and the true conditions on which it 
could work ; and it has ideas and imaginative visions 
which are rather Dantesque, but a final mysticism 
which is wholly vedantic. 
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III 

The next poetical experiment that had been tried 
was the epic, but the actual result achieved was not a 
true epic, but a type of heroic verse between the epic 

Nineteenth-cen- and the romance. And the reasons 
tury Bengali ‘epic’ are not far to seek : For not only 
poems ' was the epic an anachronism in 

the century with its all-absorping lyricism, its 
lingering doubts and disbeliefs, not only was the 
growing power of the utilitarian theory less favour- 
able to the acceptance of the voluminous epic ; not 
only did the influence of Science make men more 
positivistic in thought, but also the lyric in the Ben- 
galee temperament did not admit the epic outlook, 
as witnessed by the absence of what may be called an 
epic tradition in the race. Hence there was 
“imitation” a«nd emulation which succeeded merely 
in dressing up ideas and sentiments in an epical garb 
where essential practical interests were lacking. 

It would thus be idle to represent the society of 
that age as heroic in the same sense as the Greeks in 
Homer were heroic, or the life and times of the Teuto- 
nic alliterative poems, of the French 
truesense. 1CS ^ the Chansons de Ceste and the Icelandic 
sagas are said to have been heroic. 
Nor do we find in our epic poets that dramatic 
detachment of Homer, or of the poets of the Ramayana 
and the Mahabharata. Only in an intellectual interest 
in our past legends and beliefs should we, therefore, 
seek a justification for what is popularly called ‘epic’ 
in our literature of the last century. Out of the 
depths of their national past our epic poets revived 
a magnificent story or a personage into which were 
woven a mental tradition which was their own, and 
an experience which virtually belonged to their 
own age. Herein lies the creative personality 
of our poets who themselves form the warp 
and woof of their heroes. “Heroic poetry”, says 
Prof. Ker, “implies an heroic age, an age of pride and 

3 
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courage, in which there is not any extreme organisa- 
tion of politics to hinder the individual talent and its 
achievements, nor on the other hand, too much isola- 
tion of the hero through the absence of any national 
or popular consciousness .” 1 It was precisely in such 
a twilight of the national Renaissance that these so- 
called epics 2 were born. But as they were interrup- 
ted by lyrical considerations and the divided aims 
of modern life they came to stand, like Keats’s 
Hyperion, on a level which was peculiarly their own. 

A note of lyrical poignancy and pathos, for 
example, runs throughout the real epic style and 
conventions of the Meghanad badh. There is a deep 

Reasons why they subjective note that rings true in the 
cannot be called true solemn orchestral melodies contri- 
epiC8, buted by so many foreign masters. 

Hemchandra, no doubt, maintains an epical mood, 
the mood of sustained dignity, elevation and high- 
spiritedness. He reads a philosophic meaning into 
the conflict of energy — the theme of modern meta- 
physical epos. But an impression of artistic inade- 
quacy ultimately gains upon the reader in the treat- 
ment of his great epic in spite of its snatches of epic 
grandeur. The heroine Oindrila, for example, the em- 
bodiment of feminine jealousy, shows no psychological 
evolution in her character. She remains the type of 
jealousy to the very last moment v/hen suddenly by a 
single stroke of the poet’s pen she is flung up to the 
cosmic level of tempestuous insanity. In other words, 
Hemchandra’s types are not individualised. Their 
primary emotions are not rooted in the flesh and blood 
of individual characters ; and perhaps the absence of 
this essential dramatic intensity and variety, as of an 
actual pulsating life, in the epic, leaves the reader 
high and dry in spite of the poet’s fulfilment of the 
V ira-rasa. 

1 . See page 20, Epic and Romance by W. P. Ker. 

2. For the sake of convenience, we shall call them epics in the following 
pages. 
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Nabinchandra’s cycle of epics is really a compro- 
mise between the epic and the romance. Tempera- 
mentally, he was unfit to hide himself behind the 
screen and to let the drama of life speak for itself. It 
would perhaps be not altogether amiss to call the 
cycle a “medley” — grand, epic and homicidal — dis- 
tinguished, however, by his own allegorico- mystical 
strain. 

IV 


Verse-tales 
new type. 


of 


Between the romances and the epics there flourish- 
ed another class of narrative poems which, for want of 
a better name, may be called “verse-tales”. As a poeti- 
cal form “verse-tale” is, of course, 
no new element in our poetry. 
Examples of the “verse-tale” are not 
rare in the Ramayana and the Mahabharata, in the 
poems of Kabikankan and Bharatchandra. Yet they 
are all episodes attached to a bigger whole, and can- 
not stand by themselves. They are mostly religious 
poetry, religious in mOtif and sometimes sectarian in 
spirit. But secularity of a serious kind, a variety of 
outlook, an attempt to make each an artistic unit are 
the characteristics of the “verse- tales” of this period. 
Hemchandra’s Chintatarahginl, Asafyanan, Chhayamayi, 
Dasamahavidya ; Nabinchandra’s Avatar-hymnology — 
Amitabha , Amritabha , Christ ; Biharilal’s Prema-Pra- 
bahinl ; Nisargasandarsan ; Surendranath’s Sabita 
Sudarsan ; Kamini Ray’s Mahasveta and Punda - 
rl^a 1 etc., are emamples of the class, though none of 
them excepting Nabinchandra’s biographical sketches 
of the prophets and the two last-named poems, has 
got any high artistic value of its own. 

V 


It is significant to note that with the decline of 
epics and imitative metrical romances, the lyric came 


1. Vide 'S (published 1889). 
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to the forefront attended, of course, with the novel. 

The lyric But ** * s s ^ more significant that 

the lyric as a means of self-expres- 
sion became increasingly popular with the growing 
popularity of neo- Hinduism ; for, as a matter of fact, 
both of them can be correlated to the tangential point 
of the national mind — the craze for the mystic and 
the picturesque. On the granite of puritanic 
Brahmoism anything but poetry could grow. Hence 
for the rise of the lyric with its music, magic, brevity, 
and subjectivity the alluvial soil of the Pauranic 
Renaissance of the age was indispensable. Through 
the literary contact with the West the nation was 
awakened not only to the cult of Individualism but 
also to its own past, and to the call of its rapturous 
soul. It found forms for the formless, and the concrete 
for the abstract wares of the preceding decades. 

The aesthetic revival, therefore, turned to the 
middle ages in their inward religious symbolism and 
mysticism. Whether this poetic outburst in itself was 
an echo of the kindred note of 
themes 1 6ty m lynCal mediaevalism in the English Roman- 
tic movement of the age or not, is 
a point not so much important for the purposes of our 
criticism as the individual manner in which the nation 
was inspired to speak itself out in songs and lyrics. 
Its hopes and fears ; its loves and regrets ; its joys and 
sorrows ; its ideas and ideals ; its abandon in the beau- 
ties of a life idyllic — these are the real stuff of which 
the whole lyrical dream was made. The human note 
came to dominate the religious ; the spiritual was inti- 
mately associated with the human ; the mythologies 
of old were read as individual human documents ; but 
above all, the commonest things in men and nature 
were set against a halo of romance and idealism. 

Along with this optimism there ran, however, a 
pervading note of pessimism which, in fact, threaten- 
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ed to be the dominating feature of the poetry of that 
age. To the foreign current of un- 
miimnTnote! 11 & d ° belief and irreligion we have already 
assigned this mental attitude, but 
nevertheless it was a literary fashion both at home and 
abroad. “During the last few years”, said Mr. Alfred 
Austin in 1893, “a wave of doubt, disillusion and des- 
pondency has passed over the world. One by one, 
all the fondly cherished theories of life, society and 
empire had been abandoned. We no longer seemed 
to know whither we were marching, and many appear- 
ed to think that we were marching to Perdition.” 
Wordsworth’s ‘despondency’, Mill’s ‘dejection’, and 
Teufelsdroch’s ‘Eternal Nay’ are some of the many 
notable instances of the “mawkishness and all the 
thousand bitters” that also distinguished the young 
poet of Endyrriion. Byron, Shelley, and most of the 
Victorian poets in England, Heine in Germany, and 
Leopardi in Italy are poets of the pessimism which 
is generally supposed to be the child of the French 
Revolution. The common refrain was that life was a 
burden and a futility, and that, above all, there was a 
higher agency, call it Fate or anything else, that presi- 
ded over the destinies of man. These sentiments were 
echoed in the early poems of Michael, Hemchandra, 
Nabinchandra, Biharilal, Akshay Baral, Adharlal Sen, 
Kamini Ray, Saralabala Dasi, Priyambada Debi, and 
Rabindranath Tagore. 1 All of them, in their early 
compositions, were dominated by a morbid melancholy, 
an unreality, and a kind of Wertherism which was 
altogether a new current in our poetry. 

Certainly, the perception of a ‘hidden want’ in the 
scheme of attainable things is responsible for such a 
feeling in man. This ‘want’ was, for most of the later 
lyrical poets, the want in the sensuous world of an ideal 
Beauty which tolerates no mutability or chance in any 

1 . An interesting specimen of this attitude is Rabindranath’s Bhagna 
Hriday. cf. also his Sandhya San git. In Banaphul, another very early 
composition, the influence of Biharilal is perhaps more evident than m any 
other poem. 
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form. Viewed in the dry light of reason it is a dream, 
though a reality in the world of ideas, on which poets 
are so frequently fed. And, therefore, as it comes into 
clash with the hard facts of life, it is rudely awakened 
to a world of sorrows, cares and despair. The modern 
method of bridging this eternal gulf lies in human 
love, the doorway to love divine. This was the most 
pertinent problem of Shelley and of some Victorian 
poets, and the receptive minds of our poets seem to 
have borrowed this solvent either to re-create it 
through their own lives in poetry, or to re-interpret our 
mythologies and legends for the purpose of this new 
ideal. With their own life as centre they drew a 
circle in their poetry which covered the whole life of 
humanity, because the problem they handled was 
universal in its scope. It is especially the contribu- 
tion of Biharilal and his School of lyrical poets, such 
as Akshay Baral, Nityakrishna Basu, Debendranath 
Sen, and Rabindranath Tagore. 


Various types of 
mysticism in lyrics. 


But the variety of this mystical current of thought 
is now to be observed. In their attitudes to life the 
poets of this age walked on different grounds, and 
hence their appeal was so different. 
Biharilal and his School' are Love 
and Beauty mystics. Hemchandra’s 
philosophical mysticism lies in an imaginative convic- 
tion that in the gradual evolution of the universe 
the wrong will right itself in the end. Everything, 
according to him, is converging towards the one 
principle of good that will ultimately triumph over 
evil. Dwijendranath Tagore, the metaphysical bard, is 
thoroughly oriental in his mystical beliefs and allegori- 
zings. Surendranath Majumdar is also a philosophical 
mystic who sang of universal womanhood as a bene- 
ficent principle of love, and of the magic play of an 
unseen power controlling the destinies of things. In 
his poetical matter there is an occasional relief of 


1. Akshay Baral cannot be called a mystic poet. For passion, force 
and firm outlines of realistic pictures, his love-lyrics are still unsurpassed in 
Bengali poetry. 
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foreign thoughts which he transmuted into a con- 
trolled lyrical strain. Nabinchandra is a religious 
mystic, and pre-eminently devotional. With all his 
excursions into the lighter walks of life, Debendra- 
nath Sen might be considered a nature-mystic, 
though somewhat of the Keatsian type. The irides- 
cent flower of this ‘mystical’ tree and the fruit of it, 
is Rabindranath Tagore. 

Lyricism is no less marked in the small group of 
women-poets 1 that flourished with the advent of 

this new cultural fusion. Mrs. 

Women-poets. _ l • • i 

Ramini Kay sees everything with 
the eye of a realist, and sketches with the pencil of 
an artist. Her prevalent mood of optimism comes 
out of her subdued idealism. She has the faith, 
passion, love, and the controlling feminine power 
of her Mahasveta. Without the aid of colour she can 
make her pictures live by virtue of her profound huma- 
nity 2 3 . Mrs. Girindramohini Dasi’s beauty- way of 
seeing man and nature is the main characteristic of 
her eclectic mind 2 , and the confident note of robust 
optimism in Mankumari Basu’s poetry is an expression 
of the reaction against the imitative Westernism of 
Bengal in the early nineteenth century. 


1. Though by her age Mrs. Swarnakumari Debt belongs to this Renais- 
sance, the publication of her poetry (e.g. Giti-Guccha etc.) is only of 
quite recent date. Seepages 219-220, Literature of Bengal by R. C. Dutta. 

2. But the poetess's gift of subtle intellectual analysis, bringing out 
the uncommon in the common, the hidden grace, the soul of individuality, 
the note of charm or pathos, in the ordinary scenes and situations of life, 
has in it a rare and exquisite flavour, and is entirely novel in Bengali litera- 
ture. Of Wordsworth, who possessed this gift (along with the faculty 
divine, the consecration and the dream) in a greater degree than most other 
men, there is a genuine echo in many of the lyrics (as in O My Destiny, 
The pole-star. The traveller s Greeting, To a three years' child, In Abra- 
ham's Bosom, The Mother’s call. The inner Soul of Beauty). Hope, love, 
self-renunciation, the quest after happiness, are treated from the idealistic 
point of view ; but the idealism here is more largely an echo of Shelley 
in his moods of Platonic optimism, than of that traveller between life and 
death, Wordsworth. 

The neo-romantic movement in literature by Sir B. N. Seal, Pp. 102. 

3. Vide "^r, especially, the poem | 
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From the above inquiry, then, we may obtain 

Summary of the the following results : — 
results of our - T i • r 

inquiry. I . Introduction or variety in verse - 

forms such as we have just seen, together with the 

sonnet and tragedy as distinct literary types 1 . 

2. The yoke of the closed couplet “payar” was 
shaken off by the introduction of Michael’s blank verse 
and by frequent successful experiments in other 
metres, such as we find in Palasir Y uddha, w hich is 
an easy variation of Childe Harold's Spenserian 
stanza. The metrical swing of the patriotic lyrics of 
jRahgalal and H emchandra may be said to have been 
drawn from Moore and Campbell . Permutations and 
combinations of old Bengali metres went on to express 
received ideas on different poetical models. The poetic 
diction came to reflect the infinite manifestations of man 
and nature . There was a definite unprecedented art- 
consciousness in these poets who were all “Apostles 
of enlightenment.” 

3. Scott and Moore restored the old notes of 
chivalry and Patriotism (e.g. Rangalal). With them 
also followed an attempt to reconcile with the spirit 
of modern age our Vaisnavism, Saktaism and the 
romantic tales of the Puranas. The military, religious 
and social life of the Middle Ages thus supplied 
materials for a neo-romantic movement in our poetry, 
and we may characterize the whole mediaeval life so 
revived, by the word “picturesque.” 

4. The influence of Byron was also a powerful 
factor which gave to our poetry a ‘pale cast of thought’ 
so closely associated with the mawkish sentimentalism 
in England and W erther ism on the Continent, for the 
speculative genius of the nineteenth centum was, as 
Emerson so happily observed, a sort of living Hamlet. 
(e.g. early poems of Nabinchandra). 

5. And last but not least, the influence of Shelley 
was instrumental in reviving our mystic temper, in 


1. See P. R. Sen's Western influence in Bengali literature , ch. V. 
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adding curiosity to the desire of beauty, (e.g. 
Bihar ilal). 

Yet all these results may be compressed into the 
three prominent characteristics of the Romantic 
movement in our literature, as they were of the parent 
movement in England : subjectivity, picluresqueness, and 
revolt. (In the present instance, “Revolt ’ would, how- 
ever, be more appropriate term than “Reaction , 
because the former came to dominate other spheres of 
thought. We had also seen ‘reaction’ in so far as there 
was a breaking away from the immediate moorings 
of our past cultural traditions). 

To express the growing diversity of thought and 
feeling, we observe, new ideas and new poetical forms 
were imported and experimented upon. Romances, i 
Epics, Verse-tales, and Lyrics are' 
i_.oi.ciu6.on, illustrative as much of the vastness 

of a foreign literary heritage as of a complex national 
awakening at home. Each of these poetical forms has, 
indeed, won a distinct ground in our literature. Each 
has been popular to the extent of the spontanienty it 
has shown in reflecting the heart of the nation. What 
was content with building on mere sands of imitation 
has dropped to the ground. What introduced us to 
our own Muse, and then left us to ourselves, has alone 
survived the test of time. The best poems of the 
century are, therefore, those which betray the least 
direct influence of the West. Not so much to the 
mere form of our pqetry as to its indwelling 
spirit, not so much to fragments as to the whole, to 
the underlying movement of foreign thought as an 
influence in creative Art should, therefore, our attention 
be directed in this study of the poetry of the age. 




INTERCHAPTER I 

LIFE OF MICHAEL MADHUSUDAN DUTT (1824-73). 


“T'HE light of poetry 1 *, says Hazlitt, “is not only a direct but 
also a reflected light, that while it shews us the object, 
throws a sparkling radiance on all around 

8tu,fyo e f 8S the poet’s it ” , To P ut h mor ® P^uantly, one may 
life. say that poetry is both endogenous and 

exogenous ; or in plain English, it may 
be said to mean that the poet carries into his work the spirit 
of his times as much as the influence of his heredity. 


No appreciation of Michael’s poetry would, therefore, be 
complete unless it takes note of his biography considered 
in relation to his environment and heredity. From the extant 
account of the poet’s life it is quite apparent that his extrava- 
gance in personal habits had been a family trait which was 
only aggravated by the prevailing intemperance of the times ; 
while it is possible to argue that the native impatience of his 
character, another key-note of his meteoric career, drew 
him into the vortex of the Sturm und Drang in young Bengal. 


Madhusudan’s 
childhood and 
surroundings. 


Madhusudan was born 1 824 in the village of Sagardari 
at Jessore. The beauty of the murmuring 
sound of the river kapotaksha which 
streamed past his home must have passed 
into his poetic soul, for he refers so feeling- 
ly to this sweet old association in his little autobiographical 
epitaph that adorns his tomb. In surroundings of great 
natural beauty and in an atmosphere of literary culture, then, 
Madhusudan spent his boyhood with his indulgent parents 
till he joined the Hindu College at the age of thirteen. 


The poet was one of the first-fruits of English education in 
Bengal and naturally enough, he imbibed the revolutionary 
influence of his teacher, Derozio who was to his pupils a guide, 
philosopher and friend. Even as student 
Hindu College 0 ” ”* in Hindu College Michael earned no small 
reputation by his composition or hmgiish 
verses 1 , chiefly on the two old Byronic themes of Love and 
Misanthropy, which were the contagion of the new Era ; 
and hence it was that the young poet was inspired with the 


1. The first Hindu who ventured to publish (1830) a volume of English 
Poems ’ D * was KaslprasSd Ghose. 
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hope of wresting his laurels out of the grudging hands of the 
English Muse across the seas : 

I sigh for Albion’s distant shore, 

Its valleys green, its mountains high ; 

Though friends, relations I have none 
In that far clime ! yet oh I sigh 
To cross the vast Atlantic wave 
For glory, or, a nameless grave — 

Kidderpore , 1841 


Conversion 

Christianity. 


to 


Now came the turning-point in the poet’s career when his 
father sought to marry, in the right orthodox style, his 
anglicised boy to a ‘native’ girl. The wayward youngster 
refused to marry her, and evaded his 
obligations to his father by embracing 
Christianity on 9th February, 1843. Next 
he joined the Bishop’s College at S ibpore, and continued his 
studies even now at his father’s expense, and it was here that 
he mastered three great classical languages, Greek, Latin 
and Sanskrit. He had already learnt English and Persian at 
the Hindu College ; and afterwards he picked up Tamil and 
Telegu in Madras, and French, German, Italian and Hebrew 
when he had gone over to Europe at a later date. 

Then he left the Bishop’s College in 1848 to try his 
fortune at Madras where he lived for sometime on hackwrit- 
ing for the local papers. His English compositions very soon 
made him prominent in the public eye. 
Here he published his English poem, 
Captive Ladie , (1849) in which there are 
passages that “neither Scott nor Byron would have been 
ashamed to own.*’ And here he married the daughter of a 
European indigo-planter, but only to separate from her in a 
very short time and marry the daughter of the Principal of 
the local Presidency College. 


His activities 
at Madras. 


For our purpose, the next stage of Madhusudan’s life 
is the most important one, because in 

less than five years' time he imposed 
in. the composition or • d v i * i i i 

Bengali poetry. poems m Bengali which have served to 

rank him the greatest poet of Bengal in the 
last century. In 1836 he came back from Madras, and worked 
as a clerk and interpreter at the Calcutta Police Court. Then 
all of a sudden he fell into a hurried composition of poetry 
in his mother tongue, as will be evident from the following 
list of his works : 
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S'armista — 1858 
Padmavatl — 1 859 
Tilottama sambhava — 1860 
Meghanad-Badh — 1 861 
Krishna-Kumari — ,, 

Brajangana — ,, ( unfinished ) 

Birangana — 1862 


But these feverish activities in Bengali literature were 
interrupted by his sudden departure for Europe in 1862. 
During his stay abroad he composed sonnets and some dramatic 
fragments called “Queen Seeta” 1 and “Subhadra-haran”. 

. 1o „ Undoubtedly Madhusudan realised his 

ins iaSt (lays. i i.ii * . . (• . i 

long-cherished ambition or crossing the 

seas, but his pecuniary troubles multiplied, and he fell back 
upon the charity of IsVarchandra Vidyasagar. In 1867 
Madhusudan came back to India, and started practising as 
barrister without success. Then he tried many odd jobs, 
and yet nothing relieved him in the least of his financial 
distress. On the contrary his pecuniary troubles were 
gradually aggravated, and he found in drinking the only 
possible escape from the stern realities of life. 

Imagination recoils from painting the harrowing scenes 
of the last days of the poet in the Charitable Hospital at 
Alipore where he breathed his last on 29th June, 1873. 


I . Like his noble mother he was a devoted student of the Ramayana 
and the Mahabharata, and he committed to memory a large portion of the 
two great epics. 



CHAPTER III 

MADHUSODAN’S TILOTTAMA-SAMBHA VA (1859-60), 
BRAJANOANA (1861) AND BIRANGANA (1862). 

THE story of the new Bengali poetry is a story of 
^ Reconstruction. The great architect of this Recons- 
truction is the buoyant and meditative imagina- 
tion of the nation which, as we have 
ground !!»«' s . een > derived from outside most of 
the materials and methods it used in 
the lofty edifice of our poetry. It was with the foreign 
enlightenment that the nation kept time, for the novelty 
of the vast Western literature and philosophy held 
its imagination busy. But the advent of spring is 
always preceded by winter — the winter of chill 
and stagnation which was represented in our 
literature by Bharatchandra’s school of poetry. 
Between him and Michael came Isvarchandra 
Gupta as an interlude or exhilarating relief. There are 
superficial evidences of Westernism in him, though 
there is an obvious dislike for it, or flippancy in its 
treatment. Yet we may regard him as a link in the 
chain of those conditions that brought about the 
shifting of Bengali poetry from hamlet to hall. And 
in the march of this evolution, Raiigalal is the promise 
of this new era, and Madhusudan its fulfilment. 

It is interesting to observe that the anglicised 
Madhusudan came back to his own through another 
channel of aesthetic activity which was itself a result 
of Western influence, viz., the rise of 
Madhu8<idan’8 pheno- the Bengali stage. Incapacity of the 

menal success m i*v i r.i, 

Bengali poetry. purely indigenous dramas or that age 

to satisfy the growing taste of an 
enlightened public led to his translation of Rainavall 
(1857-’58), the success of which on the stage set his 
imagination soaring. Success followed success, and 
within the space of five years (1858-’63), his Muse lift- 
ed out of the ‘Helicon quarry,’ accomplished miracles 
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for our literature. What was not handled in a new way 
— Drama, Romance, ‘Epic’, Lyric, Sonnet — and what 
did not bring him, in some form or other, to his claims 
to immortality ? The freaks of a vagrant career were 
brought to bear upon the fruition of a steady native 
impulse ; and the foreign poets who were the gods of 
young Bengal only remained to act from behind the 
scene. The amalgam of native sweetness and foreign 
strength makes the poetry of this period in general, 
and that of Madhusudan in particular, an especially 
interesting study. 

Apart from its blank verse, the publication of 
Tilottama-sambhava is an important document, because 
it is the first poetical romance of that age in the revival 
of Hindu mythology, but especially 
because of its suggestions of deeper 
romanticism in the treatment. Per- 
sonal aptitudes of the poet reflected, for example, in 
his predilection for Vaisnabic similes, in crediting the 
otherwise heroic Kartikeya with a soft romantic voice, 
are to be observed even in this early performance. 
The description of the Brahmapuri by Visvakarma 1 
has at least a strangeness of effect about it. The twilight 
of the unknown, according to Vayu, is a distinctive 
feature of the North Pole 2 . The recognition of an 
indwelling beauty in things for its own sake, of the 
relation between man and nature, and the myth- 
making faculty 3 of Madhusudan hold out the promise 
of the Meghanad badh though the predominating 
influence of Sanscrit poets sometimes leads to grotesque 

1. Vide Canto III., Tilottama. 

2. >s| ow fspra-nm 

W 5ft!3 S[CJ fV ^ ^ ) 

Tr. Behold the limitless ocean of darkness whose mountain-high waves 
are for ever roaring thunders, deluding the senses whether it is sea or land 
or even both. 


3. Loc. Cit. — The reflection of Tilottama. 
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exaggerations which are apt to mar the effect of true 
romance. 

It is quite possible that, like Padmavati, the Pau- 
r&iiic legend of Tilottama-Sambhava was also suggested 
by the Greek story of the Apple of Discordia. Even 
within the legitimate borrowings from 
in ^otom^^ 1UeilCe Sanskrit authors there are unmistak- 
able traces of Western poets, such as 
of Milton and Keats. Majestic and solemn notes may be 
heard in this romance, and by similarities of incidents 
towards the end it easily anticipates the greatness of 
the Meghanad-badh . The creation of Tilottama by 
I Visvakarma, like the manufacture of thunder in Hem- 
chandra’s Britra-Samhara , naturally reminds the reader 
‘of the forging of Achilles’s shield by Vulcan. But 
even more glaring is the influence of English poets. 
We find the poet growing rather epical in narrating 
the pageants and processions of gods, and the picture 
that he gives of Brahmapuri in the opening lines of 
Canto III, reflects, though feebly, the image of 
Paradise and the innocent state of man in Milton’s 
Paradise Lost ] . Again, when we follow the god 
of storm in his flight to the abode of the great 
Architect 2 , we are surfeited with an excess of poetic 
imagery though not as brilliant as we find in Endy- 
mion 3 where the hero is made to enter into the 
bowels of the Earth and the depths of the sea. The 
sorrows of the vanquished Indra are reminiscent of 
the lamentations of Saturn in Keats’s Hyperion , and 
the weeping figure of Sachi 1 is Hyperion’s Thea 

1. Book IV 

2. 3rd Canto, Tilottama 

3. Endymion, Books II and III 

4. i <? i fafwtfsr--- 1 ®tPr 

ftqtel 

^ etc. 

cf. j Hyperion, Thea’s speech, 11. 64-67. 

Tr. “Where is the Lord of Heaven’*, 
so Sachl sobbed in tears, 

“and is why cruel fate so 
hard upon me*’? (1st Canto). 
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sobbing at Saturn’s feet. Nor is this all. The broken 
and pathetic exclamations of Hyperion in the Sun’s 
palace might have suggested the fiery speech of the 
god of storm 1 . One may also aver that the speech 
of Kartikeya 2 is as much fatalistic as that of Saturn 3 , 
and that the philosophy of the god of the sea 
strikingly resembles that of Oceanus 4 . With the 
dignity of an epic -poet Madhusudan also follows 
the legitimate device of ministering to the stricken 
soul of Indra, the hero of the piece, by the deputa- 
tion of Sleep and Dream. Finally, to throw the 
sadness of the overthrown Indra into prominent 
relief he sets him against a gloomy background 
for which Madhusudan seems to have freely drawn 
upon the opening scene of Hyperion where the 
statuesque beauty of the Naiad corresponds to that 
of the Earth in Tilotiama. 

the Naiad ’mid her reeds 
Press’d her cold finger closer to her lips . 5 

With this we may compare 

Sleep, that Nature’s soft nurse, with her companion 
Dream, Night’s attendant, lighted on Earth who kissed her 
(sleep) in silence along with her (Earth) inmates. — (Tr.) 1st 
Canto, 6 Tilotiama . 


1. Tilottamci (BasumaU Edition) p. 135. 

2. Op. Cit. P. 135, 

3. Hyperion , Bk. II., 11. 138-162, 

4. OP. Cit. 11. 179-192, cf. Tilottama, p. 135. 

5. Hyperion , Bk. I., 11. 13-14 

6 . 

JR, 

’flprst 


4 
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Incidentally it may be remarked here that for 
his description 1 of the Himalayas, 
Kalidasa. 1 ” 61166 °* Madhusudan harks back to Kalidasa’s 
Kumar~Samvaba> and for the compo- 
sition of the hymn offered by the gods to Brahma, he 
appears also to be definitely indebted to the great 
Indian poet. 

Now, the main point of interest lies in the parti- 
cular specimen of romantic effect, if any, which 
Michael succeeds in extracting from this rich combina- 
tion of Nature and legends in his 
effect?** ° ! romantic poem. Evidently we find that the 
poet depends upon his fancy 
in journeying through his epic world. But mere 
fancy is too insufficient to be depended upon in the 
creation of romantic beauty. In Tilottamasamvaba , 
therefore, various images of beauty are made to attend 
on the central theme, but a new creation — a new kind 
of crystallisation brought about as the result of a 
perfect fusion between the characters and the symbolic 
values of natural scenes — is lamentably wanting. In 
the scene 2 , for example, where Poulami enters her 
bower in a mood of dejection, all that we receive from 
the poet is a long catalogue of names of promiscuous 
trees and flowers which could have been as well sup- 
plied by a text-book on Botany. Here our poet failed 
to put his finger, so fiery in his later works, upon the 
face of Nature. He could not develop that transmuta- 
tive power of the mind which made Keats’s ‘‘Ode to 
Autumn” so exquisitely beautiful, though the physical 
details on which Keats had to work were far less con- 
siderable than those of Madhusudan. A purely sen- 
suous poet like the latter cannot always reach this 
height ; it is only poets who discover a spiritual flame, 
a mystic halo playing round the observed and palp- 
able in Nature that are masters of this thrilling form 
of romance. 


1. Op. Cit., 1st Canto, opening lines. 

2. Op. Cit., 1 »t Canto. 
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In spite of these defects so incidental to an imma- 
ture work, the publication of Tilotiama-sambhaba was 
an epoch-making event in our literature. Its influence 
is clearly seen in Hemchandra’s 
aSS Bfilra-Sarnhara. Before the Compo- 
poems. sition ot 1 uottama it was held that 

vigour as an element was impossible 
to our poetic diction. His energetic blank verse, 
therefore, came with all the suddenness of a refresh- 
ing literary surprise upon the staccato music of Kavi- 
wallas, and upon the classical monotone of Isvar 
Gupta’s satires. The unexpected reception of the 
poem encouraged Michael to improve upon his versi- 
fication in a “higher endeavour” which would serve 
to make it an appropriate vehicle for the profoundest 
emotions of the human heart. Yet it will not do to 
forget the undertone of tenderness beneath the hard 
surface of his heroic poetry, nor the mastery of rhyme 
beneath the unrhymed verse. The pathos of the 
Meghanad need not blind us to the lyrical poignancy 
of Brajahgana (1861). The spirit of the old 
Vaisnava poets still winged its way across the 
barrier of centuries, though the devotional strain had 
been lost in the flight. The old ardour could not, of 
course, be revived. But the situation of the frenzied 
Radha was pictured as that of an ordinary woman 
tormented by the pangs of separation from his 
beloved. And the same plastic mixture of the sweet 
and the sublime, as we shall notice in the Meghanad , 
is also discernible in his Blrahgana (1862, based on 
the Heroic Epistles of Ovid), which purports to be a 
series of psychological studies in various types of 
earthly love. 



CHAPTER IV 

MEGHAN AD. badh kavya 

I 


B Y temperament Michael was peculiarly fitted to 
be the father of what may be called the sturm und 
Drang school of Art in Bengali poetry. The struggle 

Michael’s native Self- expression in every depart- 

responsiveness to ment of life and thought in the 
Western culture. country _the main feature of the 

Renaissance — was certainly not to be ineffectual for 
our poetry. The yoke of the Brahminic culture 
on the long-neglected dignity of man as man, 
dropped to the ground. With Byron as the accre- 
dited literary force, too, the spirit of revolt in the 
impulsive Bengalee character was inevitable. The 
lesson of a new materialistic civilization had taught 
him to believe that the body, after all, was not 
all dust, and that for a full realisation of life the 
body had its uses, perhaps as important as those 
of the soul. 

Of such a fervent lyrical cry of primal life we have 
had a masterpiece in Michael’s Meghanad-badh. It 
was a triumph of matter over spirit, of a revelation of 
. unsuspected beauties that dwell in 
oidrataes" ” 8 ° things for the observer. Our century- 
old ethical notions of life were, there- 
fore, rudely shocked when we were given to under- 
stand that there was a soul of goodness in things 
evil 1 . The significance of such a revolutionary theory 
— though theory as such Michael did never preach — 
was probably lost upon that generation in which the 
reading public waxed rather dithyrambic upon the 

i. 

W Tr. There is always a soul of 

^ ^ I goodness in things evil. 
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poet’s original performance. But the sober critic of 
modern Bengali literature may well pause to think 
if the morning did not show the day at all. 

If Michael insisted on the beauty of matter, the 
Brahmin poet Biharilal revelled in the beauty of 
the spirit, and the two outstanding poets composed 
between themselves the entire aesthetic synthesis of 
the age. The slogan of a Ulysses 
reaw" 61 ’ 8 cla * 8ical that he was a part of all that he had 
met in the world of fact might have 
held the one ; the idealistic pursuit of a self-fulfilling 
Alastor fascinated the other. Both had an emotional 
subjectivity of the intensest kind. But the subjectivity 
of the former was somewhat classically projected, that 
of the latter was only romantically inclined. The art f: 
of Michael was the art of a feeling artist, the art oB 
Biharilal was the art of a pure poet. 

II 

The fundamental postulate, which the reader of 
the Meghanadbadh is called upon to assum6 in his 
study of the epic, is that it is, above all, the crea- 
tion of a Bengalee poet inspired by 
.KISS- foreign literature. Here it is huma- 
nity that ultimately triumphs over 
heroism, and it is the stamp of the Bengalee mind 
that looms large through foreign drapery. The 
large utterances of gods and heroes waft a small 
musical note, as of a lute heard from afar in the 
stillness of night, which only invites an aching pain 
from the sanctuary of sorrow ; so that if any single 
element is to be held largely responsible for the speci- 
fic character of the epic, it is certainly the poet s 
sentiment and passion which makes for its defects 
and merits alike. 

To judge the poem as a true epic would, there- 
fore, be to mistake the real nature of it. “A kind of 
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success and a kind of magnificence,” says Prof. Ker, 
“may be attained in stories, profess- 
truetpic! Wa ^ n0t a in % to ke epic, in which there is 
no dramatic virtue, in which every 
new scene and new adventure merely goes to accu- 
mulate, in immortal verse, the proofs of the hero’s 
nullity and insignificance. This is not the epic poetry 
of the heroic ages .” 1 The quality of heroism in the 
present poem has been tempered by the softer quali- 
ties of ordinary humanity more often than is proper 
to an epic. Behind the seeming poetic detachment 
there is, again, an unmistakable individual note which 
can be hardly be tolerated by the dramatic action of an 
epic. There are, again, instances of real epical weak- 
ness masquerading as strength through an accumula- 
tion of images and high-sounding phrases. Briefly, 
Michael began with an epic but ended in a lyric ; or 
it may be said of him what Prof. Saintsbury says of 
Milton, that he is greatest in the lyric in his epic. 

It has been too often asserted that Michael was 
Homeric in his adaptation of his great poem. He 
has, indeed, freely drawn upon Homer for his 
epical machinery, and has also ‘en- 
in M^tindT ° ! hfe grafted the exquisite graces of Greek 
mythology on our own.’ His pas- 
sionate nature perhaps found a support in that 
Homeric view of life — to strive and not to yield under 
any circumstances, and to have the full amount of 
the freedom of outlook on life. It is no wonder that 
he was led by his classical scholarship to the tradition 
of ancient glory and freedom in Greece. He was im- 
patient of discipline in literature, and the result was 
that he broke away from the beaten track of his 
predecessors, and forged and passed current a metre 
of his own. Like the Greek, again, he was free from 
the deadening influence of priests and politicians. 
His excursion into the worlds of Greek myths and of 
foreign poets was inspired by the idea of giving ‘free 

1. Epic and Romance , p. 17. 
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scope to his inventive powers’, and of fitting their 
beauties into the frame-work of his epic. 

Ill 

The closest approximation to Michael, if not in the 
real height of epical mood and temper, is the character 
of Ravaiia. In his philosophy, as in Madhusudan’s 
own, there is no thought of submis- 
elemenUn filvana 81 sion to the chosen people of God 
even though he was too painfully 
conscious of the nature of his losing cause. Pros- 
trate in grief at the loss of his brother and sons, he 
gathers up strength, and defiantly meets his deadly 
enemy. Well might he have said in the words of 
Milton’s Satan to his puny, trembling foe, Rama : 

‘‘Yours be the advantage all, mine the revenge.” — 
Paradise Lost ( BJ? • //). 

This fighting instinct and Achillean wrath are not, 
however, as unflagging as they are in the ancient 
Greek hero. Ravaiia cannot drown his grief in 
the din of the war, and is not habitually true to his 
cult as a warrior. On the death of Meghanad he 
exclaims : — 

Oh archers of Lanka, quick march four-squares to the 
field, and let me forget this grief in the noise of the battle, 
if it is at all forgettable . 1 

This is perhaps one of the best instances which 
would bring the whole character or Ravaiia into clear 
relief. It is an illustration of that reconciliation of 
opposites in human nature, which is 
RavrSa Cal Path ° S m essential to the maintainance of a 
tragic character on the heroic plane. 
Few lines in Bengali Literature are more tragic than 

1 . 

^5, 3Tf«f 

^ m i uncsr yfm 4 srN— 

(7th Canto. Lines 154-157)J 
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the concluding speech of Ravaiia, or that one 1 deliver- 
ed before his minister who was commissioned with a 
request to Rama for observing a temporary truce 2 for 
the funeral rites of his departed son. This noble, if 
not stoic fortitude of Ravaiia, who is more moved than 
Priam after the death of Hector, shows the perspec- 
tive in which his whole character has been placed. 
Purged of his viciousness, if there is any viciousness 
at all in Michael’s Ravaiia, he stands before us as a 
tree shorn of all branches and leaves : 

Just as one branch after another is lopped off by the 
wood-man in the woods before the tree is finally felled by 
him, so, behold, oh God, am 1 being gradually made to sink 
in the hands of the terrible foe ! 3 

Though favoured of £iva, Ravaiia suffers so terri- 
bly, and his suffering fortified with endurance, 
reminds us of the unalterable decree of fate which 
even Jove in Homer is powerless to avert : 

Sarpedon, bravest of the brave, is slain, 

The son of Jove ; yet Jove preserved him not. 

But thou, O King, this grievous wound relieve. 
Assuage the pain, and give me strength to urge 
My lycian comrades to maintain the war 
And fight myself to guard the noble dead. 

—Iliad, Bk. XVI.* 

But the note of dissatisfaction expressed by critics 

1. (9th Canto, U. 43-56). 

2. We may also notice how Priam, the Trojan King, wanted a truce of 
eleven days for performing the last rites of Hector, cf. Bk. XXIV, Iliad 
with the last Book of the Meghandd-hadh. 

3. to* *i*nc* wi ■rwro 

(Bk. 1. 491-95). 

A. cf. Meghariad-badh , 7th Canto, 354-386. 
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on the representation of Ravaha, as of most other 
heroes of the poem, turns on the 
Ba^na. an ,aihngS m excess to which the human aspect of 
his heroic nature has been carried. 
None should grudge conceding to a father, however 
heroic otherwise he might be, a certain susceptibility 
to tears and fleshquakes over the death of his beloved 
son. In fact, a hero, unless he were to be an abstraction, 
must be allowed to have the full share of the human 
imperfections on his head, only with sufficient control 
over the ordinary human tendency to be a watery- 
headed cry-baby, as Ravaha appears to be in the first 
canto of the poem. In other words, the hero should 
subdue his tears as much as possible in order that 
the tragic purgation of our heart might be effected 
through pity and fear evoked at the sight of the hard 
and mysterious ways of destiny. Ravaha’ s ironic 
address to the ocean 1 , or his poignant speech 2 are ex- 
amples of this tragic art, though there are not many in 
the whole poem. To the many evidences of glaring 
defects in Ravaha’ s character might be added the 
instance of his fainting fit ; and his subsequent acces- 
sion to power through the grace of Usiva 3 serves to show 
that his heroism is rather superimposed on the 
genuine tenderer chords of the human heart. 

No apology can serve to explain away the fact that 
the character of Laksmana is anything but heroic or 
dignified 4 . Pitted against Meghanad 

Realistic standpoint k e looks an imbecile, and the igno- 
m Laksmana s char- * 1 . i * i • i i 1 l 

acter-painting. bie manner m which, with, the help 

of Maya 5 , the latter murders his 

helpless enemy is reminiscent of /Eschylus’s Clyteem- 

nestra. As the critic 6 remarks, at least for the sake of 

1. 1st Canto. 297-316. 

2. 1st Canto, 270-274. 

3. 7th Canto, lines 121-130. 

4. See Rabindranath’s criticism of Meghanad-badh Kai?ya. 

5. Jove also commands Iris to bid Priam seek the body of Hector 
unattended by anybody. Iris is here equivalent to Michael’s Maya.— 
cf. The Iliad , XXlV with the Meghanad, Bk. V. 

6. Rabindranath Tagore. 
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Meghanad his opponent ought to have been made 
worthy of his steel, for thereby he would have 
gained more in heroism by contrast 1 . But Valmiki’s 
Laksmaiia, it may be recalled, is also not quite 
free from taint. He revealed an unchivalrous gesture 
in his assault upon Surpanakha, and a murderous 
instinct when the order of exile was passed on 
Rama by Dasaratha. An outrageous attitude to 
father is perhaps as reprehensible for a hero as his 
cowardice in facing the enemy. But if the poet 
misunderstood Laksmaiia, his critics have misunder- 
stood Rama and the thoroughly realistic stand- 
point of his author. With violence to tradition 
Madhusudan never undertook to paint Rama in the 
light of a hero, and so we may pardon his thousand 
faults for the very human ground on which he is 
made to stand. He never plumes himself on borrowed 
feathers. His so-called weaknesses are entirely due 
to his over-consciousness of responsibility as a trusted 
brother, for which he did not like to pawn his trust on 
the uncertain game of rescuing his wife from such a 
terrible enemy. Human mind, as it is constituted, 
shudders at the ghastly sight of hell 2 in all its 
native hideousness, and no body would fain be 
born with the fore-knowledge that a terrible life of 
miseries is in store for him after death. To endeavour 
to set at rest these doubts and fears so common to an 
unsophisticated mind by philosophic optimism re- 
quires superhuman courage to which the ‘poor 
Raghava” (as he often styles himself) never pretends. 
Finally, it may be remembered that neither Valmiki 
nor Krittibasa has drawn Rama or Laksmaiia as an 

1. It has been rightly held that Michael’s Homeric sympathy for the 
Rakshasa family had largely vitiated the picture of Laksmaiia. 

2. Michael has closely followed Dante in his description of the gates 
of Hell. Compare 

“Through me you pass into the city of woe. 

Through me you pass into eternal pain.” 

With Michael’s 

“Through this path the sinner passes into the regions of 
sorrow and of eternal pains Meghanad, 8th Canto. 
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immaculate hero ; and hence it may be said that the 
realistic representation of such characters was quite 
in keeping with an age of Science which had rent 
asunder the cloud of myths and fables that had 
gathered about these characters. 


Other characters 
in the epic. 


That Madhusudan could conceive perfect heroes 
and heroines may be justified in his representations of 
Meghanad and Pramila. Though at 
times their utterances seem gilded 1 , 
they are, on the whole, beautiful and 
fit themes for tragedy. There are other minor charac- 
ters, such as the feeble Indra, the double-dealing 
Laksmi, the scrupulously faithful but tender Bibhi- 
sana, but the features such as they possess have very 
few points of critical interest about them. 


IV 

It is as easy to find fault with Michael’s art of 
character-painting 2 as it is usual to point out the 


1 . Pramlla’s soliloquy on her tragic parting with Meghanad : — 

fa ^ wftfa 

! etc. 

Tr. O, the king of elephants, I know why thou roamest in the wilder- 
ness, and I dare say that graceful movement of hers will put thee to blush — 

5th Canto , 5 79-587. 

Again, the brilliant rapartee between Meghanad and Pramila (1st Canto, 
703-713) is rather out of tune in a farewell scene, 

5th Canto , LI 39&-400. 

Tr. Now were armed Ravana’s son and his daughter-in-law, each of 
them unrivalled in the world, the pick among men, and the choicest 
among women. 

2. It may be urged once more that the pensive character of the 
Bengalee mind is no less responsible for these portraits. 
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Michael's defiance 
at epic traditions. 


eccentricities of a genius. We can, indeed, hurl 
anathema on the poet in the name 
at^c e tradiUon8. ,1Ce °f suc ^ inconsistencies. A world 
that had creaked so long on rusty 
hinges was shaken to the very foundations, and hence 
the storm of protest and indignation that raged 
against the great poem. ‘Rama and his rabble* were 
brought down from their Olympic heights, while the 
demoniac Ravaiia and his family were raised to the 
skies. The divine characters of Siva and Sivani 


betrayed a departure towards the realistic side, from 
their traditionally idealistic attributes. Rama was 
made to shed tears not such as angels weep, but as 
one of the mortal kind. This topsy-turvydom of our 
religious beliefs is, indeed, the gravamen of the charge 
so often levelled against the poet. 


None should, of course, pretend to deny the partial 
truth of these complaints just as certainly none would 
contend that Michael was a superman without any 
imperfections on his head. One may regret that the 

. , conventional piety of the nation had 

Charges examined. i ti 1 1 

been deliberately outraged at some 

places in its own epic which, as far as possible, must 

not run counter to its own traditions and beliefs ; 

and judged by the strict epic regulations most of the 

characters may, indeed, be pronounced as failures. 

But there would have been no occasion for this 
Tealistic departure if Michael were not born “an age 
too soon,” or if his lot were not cast in an age of 
Benefit of his re- glorified humanity like the preced- 
voiting outlook. ing century. It might be devoutly 

wished that Michael possessed the level-headedness 
of Hemchandra, or that dispassionateness would have 
been a characteristic of that passionate poet. But the 
critic who is unwilling to concede these concomitant 
failings must be prepared to forgo the benefit of the 
poet’s innovations. Compromise may be an excellent 
rule of conduct, but little would have been accom- 
plished in this world, were there no errant idealists 
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willing to stake their all on a forlorn hope, or a wild 
adventure. A poet with an unimpeachable sobriety 
of outlook, could not possibly have been the father of 
the blank verse in Bengali poetry. For none but a 
reckless and intrepid adventurer can be expected to 
sail in perilous seas and in ‘dangerous’ days ; nor can 
a pliable and weak-kneed man dare do the heroic 
work of a Samson to bring the whole established 
system to a collapse. The strength of an Amazon was 
at work to break the fetters of the closed couplet, and 
set free the Muse of Bengali poetry in the wilds of 
creative imagination. “There is no future of Bengali 
poetry without blank verse,” he remarked one day 
(1859) to his generous but diffident patron Jatindra- 
mohan Tagore, “but Bengali is the daughter of Sanscrit, 
and nothing is impossible for the daughter of such a 
mother.” Who can over-estimate the prophetic insight, 
displayed in that historic conversation, in envisaging, 
to the very source, the latent strength of a poetic 
diction which had been almost silted up ? To identify 
oneself with the mighty-mouthed organ-note of Milton, 
and to reproduce it in rhymeless Bengali blank verse 
with Sanscritic reinforcements of word-lore and imag- 
ery — a wonderfuf polyphonic harmony relieving the 
monotone of his immediate predecessors — was a unique 
experiment in our literature which only a poet and 
scholar like Michael could hope to accomplish with 
success. Besides his boldness in characterization, he 
thus set an example, like Milton, of “ancient liberty 
recovered to Heroic poem from the troublesome and 
modern bondage of riming.” An entirely new world 
was discovered for our literature, and it would, there- 
fore, be uncharitable to condemn the explorer to an 
explanation of the new angle of vision he had taken 
in the course of the hazardous journey. 

Nor need we be so gratuitous in condoning the 
poet for his alleged weaknesses in character- painting. 

Michael’s epic ideal Classicists, both ancient and modern, 
vindicated. will no doubt vie with one another 

to return an unfavourable verdict on the poet for the 
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many unheroic actions of his heroes. A weeping Rav- 
aiia, an ungenerous Laksmaiia, and an emasculated 
Rama are liable to be condemned, not because they 
are cut loose from history, and are, therefore, calcu- 
lated to hurt our religious susceptibilities, but only 
because they are unfit for great actions as dem- 
anded by an epic. Yet it is fair to say that caution 
must be exercised even in this plea for condemnation, 
because ideals of heroism, after all, are not absolute. 
‘‘The heroic ideal of epic”, says Prof. Ker, “is not 
attained by a process of abstraction and separation 
from the meannesses of familiar things. The magni- 
ficence and aristocratic dignity of epic is conformable 
to the practical and ethical standards of the heroic 
age ; that is to say, it tolerates a number of things 
that may be found mean and trivial by academi- 

** t 

cians. 1 


The legacy of his 
challenge. 


On the epic poet’s allegiance to the source of the 
plot the same critic 2 remarks : “The heroes, even if 
they can be identified as historical, 
may retain in epic nothing of their 
historical character, except such qua- 
lities as fit them for great actions. Their conduct in 
epic poetry may be very far unlike their actual demea- 
nour in true history ; their greatest works may be 
thrust into a corner of the epic, or barely alluded to, 
or left out altogether. Their greatness in epic may 
be a quite different kind of greatness from that of 
their true history.” It was enough for the poet that 
he found in Ravaiia something which moved him 
to admiration 3 , to a compulsion and influence that 
required him to make the story again in his own way, 
not to interpret history but to make a drama of his 
own filled somehow with the passion and strength 
of his mind. It does not matter much, therefore, if the 


1. Epic and Bomance , p. 17. 

2. Loc. cit. 

3. “The idea of “Rsvafia” elevates and kindles my imagination. He 
was a grand fellow/’ — Michael’s letter to a friend. 
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characters depicted have been faithful or otherwise to 
the source of the plot so long as in some form or other, 
the power of the poet’s national heredity is allowed to 
pass into his work. For Rama still lives as a god, and 
Ravaiia as a veritable demon in the memories of our 
people, but Bengali literature achieved to the bargain 
a singular glory by the poet’s remarkable innovations. 

V 

We may now inquire how, among other borrow- 
ings 1 , Michael has ‘engrafted the exquisite graces of 
Greek mythology on our own.’ The 
Home d r ebtedne88 l ° conflict in the M eghanad as in the 
Iliad , is sustained by an internecine 
feud between the gods themselves. Jove and Juno 
are the counterparts of Siva and Uma, while Pallas 
may be taken as sister to Maya in Madhusudan. The 
parallelism is further heightened by Juno going to 
Jupiter on Mount Ida in the Iliad (Bk. VIII). Juno 
always supports the cause of the Greeks, just as 
Sivani in Madhusudan helps Rama in slaying Ravaiia 
(Bk. II). Pallas goes out fully equipped to fight with 
the Greeks, and Juno helps her in the campaign. But 
Jove interferes with her progress, so that ultimately 
it is the gods, and not men, that come to a fight 
among themselves. Thus there are two sets of gods 
represented as wire-pullers who, through their machi- 
nations, keep alive the racial fire between the two sets 
of warring tribes, the Greeks and the Trojans, the 
Aryans and the non- Aryans. The Olympian Jove 
always parading his powers, however, yields place 
in Madhusudan to a more sober and considerate 
personality in Siva on the heights of Kailasa cautious 
in the exercise of his powers, and prepared like a 

I. The use of the God “ Prabhanjan” (Bk. II, 550-574) may be com- 
pared with “Aeolus”, in Aencid Bk. I. cf. Pramila’s expedition (Bk. Ill) 
with Camilla's in Tasso’s Jerusalem Delivered , Bk. XI ; Pramila’s pleasure- 
garden (Bk. Ill) with Armida’s garden in Jerusalem Delivered l (Bk. XII), 
cf. Bk. V, 370-386 with Paradise Lost, Bk. V (Adam and Eve awakened 
from sleep), cf. Bk. VIII with Virgil’s Aeneid VI, and Dante’s Inferno , 
Bk. V; cf. Bk. IX with the Iliad , Bk. XXIV. 
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chivalrous husband o£ comparatively modem times, 
to allow the female hand to settle his domestic affairs 
or foreign politics. 


But the glorification of man’s power by Madhu- 
sudan has been lost sight of by some of his critics 


Michael's theory of 
fate not truly Horn eric. 


who hold that an avenging spirit is 
ever on the watch on Ravaiia’s family, 
and drives him on to fresh acts of 


wickedness. They assert that he suffers for no fault 
of his own, and that he acts only because of his 
honest indignation at the wounded honour of his sister. 
But really speaking, does he not set the ball rolling in 
this tragic game of fate ? Was it imperative on him 
to behave as impiously as he did towards Sita 1 ? Was 
the abduction of a helpless lady wheedled out of her 
house by a false appeal to her tender sentiments the 
only course left open to his heroic impulse for making 
sufficient amends for the alleged loss of his reputation ? 
However sympathetic may be the attitude of our 
poet to Ravana, the fact remains that he is essentially 
human, and is, therefore, naturally inclined to seek to 
fasten upon some other agency, be it fate or fate’s ins- 
trument, the consequences of his own misdeeds. As a 
matter of fact, it is his own vicious inclinations combin- 


ed with the promptings of the avenging spirit, which 
cause the evil to be perpetrated. This point is clearly 
brought out in the conversation between Clytaem- 
nestra and the chorus after the death of Agamemnon 


I. ^ c 4 ^ ! 

*RPl1 | 

Bk. IV. 

Tr. : — The holy jar and the accursed matted hair were kept aside. The 
devil in the garb of a royal charioteer placed me on the golden chariot. 
Alternately between roaring in anger and cajoling in sweet tunes, what, oh 
Saramd, was not uttered by the rogue, the memory of which would now kill 
me with shame 1 Bk. IV — Meghanod , Bk. IV. 

Cf. Helen's speech to aged Priam on the eve of the fight. 
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in /Esychlus, and indirectly by Madhusudan in the 
conversation between Chitratigada and Ravatia after 
the death of Birabahu. Homer, on the other hand, left 
everything to the care of Tiis Olympic gods and very 
little to h is own h eroes. Not a mouse could stir in his 
world of its own free will. Almost every act in the Iliad 
received the seal of the god’s approval, so that ulti- 
mately the whole affair reacted on the gods themselves. 
But Ravana’s misdeed satisfies neither gods nor men, 
and he alone is to account for it. No evidence excep- 
ting his occasional outburst could be found to prove 
that the whole trouble is an emanation from a previous 
curse, or that in spite of himself he is caught in the 
net of fate. Madhusudan’ s theory of fate, we may 
therefore conclude, is not truly Homeric, but is based 
on the general principle of good and evil. 

VI 

Finally, it may be interesting to examine if there 
is any Greek element in Michael’s heroic ideal of epic. 

As we have seen, Michael was one 
..“.SS”' struggled hard in many spheres 

of life, and in the end shipwrecked 
himself, as it were, under the driving force of an 
irresistible destiny. ‘He knew, like the heathen, that 
life brought its contest, but he expected from it 
also the crown of all contest ; no proud one ; no 
jewelled circlet flaming through Heaven above the 
height of the unmerited throne ; only some few leaves 
of the wild olive, cool to the tired brow, through a few 
years of peace *. 1 The epitaph that Madhusudan left 
behind him to be inscribed as ‘a crown of all contest’ 
on his tomb, was, indeed, a bunch of ‘some few leaves 
of wild olive cool to the tired brow’ of the hero in 
him when he, like his own Meghanad, closed his eyes 
in eternal sleep after life’s fitful fever was over 2 . The 

1 . The crown of wild olive — Ruskin. 

2. — (Stop, traveller, etc), Cf. Siste Viator— a com- 
mon inscription on a tombstone ; see also the epitaph left by Shakespeare. 

5 
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irrepressible spirit of struggle which will in the long 
run merit the just tributes of the people over a peace- 
ful grave — this is the real spirit of Hellas which seems 
to have thrilled his imagination. Born though he was 
in an essentially scientific age, he preferred to see life 
steadily and see it whole. Like the Greek he endea- 
voured to stand nearer to the morning of the world 
than we do now, and he took every phenomenon of 
nature as “transformed into divine and conscious 
agents, to be propitiated by prayer, interpreted by 
divination, and comprehended by passions and desires 
identical with those which stir and control man- 
kind”; 1 and like the Greek hero, again, Meghanad 
cared to see nothing beyond his home, king and 
country in the perspective of his life. 


To the Greeks, again, the anthropomorphic vision 
of nature was an after-thought, an emanation of the 
intense moments of their life. Nature, 
natnre atment ° f as ^ bas been already shown, was 
always peopled with gods, and often 
with the awful personality of Jove. It served, as in 
the Meghanad-badh as an appropriate background of 
human thoughts and emotions, or of any convulsive 
situation in life pregnant with tragic possibilities. In 
fact, it is the intense sense of the tragic which opens 
one’s eyes to the prismatic tints of nature’s glory. The 
representation of this relation between these two 
apparently diverse worlds with their myriad romantic 
issues calls for that myth-making faculty which pre- 
supposes the highest amount of imaginative vigour in 
the poet. Homer and Milton possessed this in an 
eminent degree. Madhusudan has also testified to it 
in his delineation of the character of Slta recalling 
under the stress of a painful separation from Ram- 
chandra, the happy days of the Dandaka forest. To her 
f amiliar womanly impulses the poet has joined her 
desire for a close association with nature, and has 


\, L. Dickinson, The Greek view of life , p, 8. 
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thereby created a delicate nature-myth 1 — the expres- 
sion of a blessed mood of spiritual harmony. 


The humanisation of nature by the Greek mind 
followed from its fundamental conception of man as 


Other Hellenic 
sympathies. 


the measure of all things in the 
universe. Man was neither a beast, 
nor a God, for the Greek mind was 


not conscious of the distinction between body and soul. 
The dust and the deity were equally unknown to it ; 
and probably the conscious imitation of such a philo- 
sophy explains the absence, in Madhusudan’s “Infer- 
no” 2 , of any shadow of Virgil’s sublime speculation 
on the transmigration of human soul, or on the grand 
oversoul of the universe. Of a future life after death 


the Greek mind was blissfully ignorant, or at best (as 
in Euripides) definitely uncertain. The Greeks were 
content with a happy home, a bright and brisk society, 
a foe worthy of the steel, and above all, with the pros- 
pect of a decent burial by their own fellow-beings, 
either at home or abroad. “Free-heartedness, and 


graciousness, and undisturbed trust and requited love, 
and the sight of the peace of others, and ministry to 
their pain — these and the blue sky above them, and 
the sweet waters and flowers of the earth beneath,” 
are, according to Ruskin, the good luck to which the 
Greeks were born, and they resigned themselves to it 
throughout their whole life. With such general 
passions, thoughts, and feelings of men, it is to be 
noticed, Ravaiia and his whole family at once identify 
themselves in the M eghariad-badh. 


1 . JR nfa ! farts 
<5# JR ; ffasfa StS 

sfasri Jits i -saffscsi stfa 
Jrtf®rtWr j rl$ sfa sfasts ate# ! 

Meghancid-badh , 4tk Canto . 

Tr. Between the new creepers and trees, my good lady, I used to 
bring about a union ; kissed the blossoms when they flowered and called 
them (blossoms) cousins, and welcomed the humming bee as their lord. 

2. cf t Virgil’s Acneidy VI ; Dante’s “Inferno”, V# 
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Again, as we have seen, the halo of divinity tradi> 
tionally hanging about Ramchandra has been rudely 
dispelled, and he is reduced to the 
Humanism and level of his poor myrmidons. Ravaiia 
notes. has none or the vicxousness purposely 

ascribed to him by Valmiki ; an 
affectionate father, a true king, a great warrior swayed 
by passions, he was, above all, a man rather than 
a hero of the epic age ; Meghanad is a dutiful son, 
a loving husband, and a noble patriot, nobler and 
braver than Hector ; and far more glorious than 
Andromache is our Pramila, who, though modelled 
upon Homer, Virgil, and Tasso, yet remains for her 
excellent local colour, an essentially Indian creation not 
less heroric than Padmini, Durgabati or the Lakshmi 
Bai of Jhansi 1 . The pathos of the M eghanad-badh 
is, therefore, the pathos of thwarted passions and 
baffled endeavours. The burden of Ravana’s lamen- 
tation in the funeral scene is a forlorn cry of despair, 
of high hopes razed to the ground. That an old 
father should be destined, even in the ordinary world, 
to survive the spectacle of the funeral rites of his 
beloved son, is harrowing in itself, and more so when 
the victim, dying for no fault of his own, is seen follo- 
wed up to the pyre by his devoted wife Pramila. The 
immensity of grief is so universal and stunning that 
we forget the blemishes in Ravaiia’ s character when 
he stops with a casual reference to Meghan ad’s mother 
for whom he finds of no words of solace. In a war 
where God and man conspire to put down a great 
hero, our sympathy naturally goes out to the weaker 
side, and even his failings, if there be any, call for pity 
rather than contempt, for the fall of such a towering 
figure is as tragic as the fall of a great empire awful 
in its magnificience and looking all the more colossal 
in its ruins. 


1. The prominent part played by this heroine during the Sepoy 
Mutiny which took place only a few years before the composition of the 
Meghandd-bcidh might have suggested, according to Mr. Jogindralal Basu, 
the high characterization of Pramila. 



CHAPTER V 


MADHUSUDAN’S POETIC ART. 

P OPE’S good-humoured criticism on epic poetry of 
which the arch-satirist has made nothing more or 
less than a dull, soulless machinery 
in e H picT 8ympathy is hardly true of a *y g*»t epic. The 
test of a really great epic is the 
presence of a pervading human sympathy which no 
man “without a genius” can possess or show. In fact, 
it is through this that Homer and Virgil, Dante and 
Tasso have made their first and last appeal. 

In Madhusudhan also this is the supreme point of 
interest which, as we have said, he need not have 
Concentration of borrowed wholly from his illustrious 
interests in Meghanad- masters as the sine qua non of his 
badh ' tragedy. The Iliad is largely a song 

of the spear ; the /Eneid of a great soul shaping its 
definite end through divine inspiration, and the 
M eghanad-badh of a great hero shining by its huma- 
nity in a world of woes. “As it is,” said Michael to 
his friend Rajnarayan about his epic, “you must not 
expect any battle scenes. A great pity ; the Muses 
before everything is my motto.” Indeed, in the 
M eghanad-badh we get not so much a long series of 
battles as all their possible consequences, not so much 
of any heated bandying of words as the consuming 
flames of fire that follow on their heels and reduce 
everything to ashes. At the very outset, we feel we 
are landed in an atmosphere of war-weariness, of the 
desolate magnificence, as it were, of the pageant of 
human life which has just experienced the ruinous 
hand of a great tempest, and which patiently waits 
for a greater one with darker clouds gathering over- 
head. The tragic issues of the Iliad are often diversi- 
fied by the uncertain tide of victory moving alternately 
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between the belligerent forces. The final calamity is 
delayed so long that a strain seems to be put upon 
the anticipations of a modern reader. Unlike Homer, 
Michael condenses his action into a fewer scenes, and 
without going into the minutiae of real life, which is a 
great merit of Homer, artistically selects some promi- 
sing situations charged with deep pathos. To have 
disengaged these essential scenes from a mass of 
accidental adjuncts, and to have produced a strong 
impression of beauty under given conditions requires 
a great nicety of sympathetic temperament ; and it is 
thus that Madhusudhan reaches the height of tragic 
art. 

The more ethereal, evanescent, more refined and 
sublime part of art, says Hazlitt, is the observation of 
„ „ .... nature through the medium of senti- 

Medinm ot sentiment. . 1 • i i i • . 

ment and passion , as each object 

is the symbol of the affections and a link in the chain 
of our endless being. But the unravelling of this 
mysterious web of thought and feeling is in the 
Muse’s gift, (and Muses before everything else — that 
was our poet’s motto) namely, in the power of that 
trembling sensibility which is awake to every change 
and every modification of its ever-varying impres- 
sions, that “thrills in each nerve, and lives along the 
line’’. This medium of sentiment and passion which 
marks his preference for romantic treatment as oppos- 
ed to the classical standpoint of his master Milton, is 
the “open sesame” of Madhusudan’s tragic art. But as 
we have said in the last chapter, it has made his epical 
outlook assume a distingly lyrical colour. The only 

I. Cf, The beginning of the 2nd canto. The second canto begins 
with a description of Evening : — “The fragrant wind blew In every direction 
whispering to every one, what riches have you got by kissing which 
flowers On this description the poet wrote to Rsjn&rain, — “These lines 
will no doubt recall to your mind the lines — ‘And whisper whence they 
stole these balmy spoils' of Milton, and the lines 
“Like the Sweet south 
That breathes upon a bank of violets 
Stealing and giving odour" 

of Shakespeare, and the poet added, “Is not kissing a more romantic way 
of getting the thing than stealing ¥' — Letter to Rajnarain. 
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explanation of the predominance of sentiment in the 
epic is his peculiarly emotional temperament which 
is the hall-mark of his racial genius. Homer’s natural 
sympathy for the Greeks did not blind him to the 
heroism of the Trojans. In characterization, in the 
economy of epic art he showed at least a fair amount 
of dispassionateness which our poet shook off with a 
gusto all his own. Meghanad’s greatness has been 
built over the grave of Laksmaiia as a hero, while 
there is nothing in the Iliad to show that Hector is 
struck down by Achilles in a manner short of fair 
play. With all his apparent ambition and prepara- 
tions, therefore, Madhusudan could not make of his 
epic an Iliad of the victorious Aryans. On the side 
of Rama he overcoloured the help of the gods so far 
as to magnify the real stuff in Ravana and his great 
son ; and thus he contributed to the pathos of the 
tragedy at the sacrifice of poetic impartiality. 

Madhusudan’s tragic art reaches its climax 
in the fourth canto of the epic which, though not 
Tragic art of the organically connected with the plot, 
fourth Canto of yet shines by its own intrinsic 
Meghamd-badh. merit. It presents a prospect of 

Lanka which we find all of a sudden bursting into 
a mood of gaiety at the installation of Meghanad as 
the captain-designate of the Royal Army. Set against 
a luminous background of hope and pride there is, 
however, a dark spot made darker still through the 
film of sighs and tears hanging over it. The wind that 
blows here, if far less impetuous than the ‘West wind’, 
carries the seeds of a mighty doom visiting a rotten 
state of things. Not far off from the scene the waters 
of the sea, apparently in sympathy with Sita’s bewail- 
ing, sing dirges that will for ever be sung round the 
foot of the epitaph of Meghanad on the desolate shore 
of the Ganges. And the mournful figure of Sita, like 
that of Ruth weeping in this alien field is, through her 
miseries and hard penance, unconsciously digging a 
grave for one not less glorious than herself. 
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Sita is, in this respect, the analogue of Io in 
/Eschylus*s Prometheus and of Cassandra in 
¥ . * M Agamemnon. A passive victim of mis- 

n ro uc on ° i a. £ or |. une ^ Q f the two characters 

is a symbol and articulation of the background in her 
particular drama ; further they are vital to the economy 
of the drama, in that they sum up in themselves 
the future calamities which the subsequent events 


are to expound. In dignity of tone, and firmness of 
heart, Sita is more akin to Cassandra than to Io who 
is broken by her calamity. But the lamentations of 
Sita are not charged with the lofty indignation of Cas- 
sandra, though the pathos of the scene that passes bet- 
ween Sita and Sarama, and the sense of fatalism follow 


ing upon it are none the less remarkable. Then even 
as she speaks, the pang of inspiration thrills her. Her 
speech before Sarama in this part of the epic (Bk. 
IV) sums up, through a series of dream-pictures, the 
story of the accursed race of Ravaiia, and through its 
artistic blending of visions evoked from the past with 
insight piercing into the immediate future, affects the 
imagination more intensely than any other piece of 
tragic declamation in the whole epic. The broken 
exclamations of Cassandra, and the piteous but 


dignified bewailings of Sita express the intense agonies 


of two innocent victims. 


Again, the abduction of Sita in the fourth Canto 
described with becoming epic dignity has a parallel 
scene in Virgil’s /Encid (Bk. II), 
. J2s Scal character representing the picture of Cassandra 
(fragged by her dishevelled hair. The 
outlines of the picture in Madhusudan are as bold 
and firm as in Virgil, though the details are not 
f ull y worked out. But Virgil is a greater artist 
than our poet, and by the side of Cassandra 
either of Virgil or of /Eschylus, Sita appears to be 
too lyrical, and the exclusively personal nature 
of her grief takes away much from the larger interest 
of the epic. 
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From what we have said above, it is clear that by 
the introduction of Sita in the fourth canto Madhu- 
sudan, like /Eschylus through Cassandra in Aga- 
memnon, has really achieved a 
triumph or tragic art. Without 
Sita the tragedy would not have been artistically 
complete just as without Cassandra the famous 
Greek tragedy is nothing but blood and horror. Inci- 
dentally Sita serves as a foil to Ravatta’s character, 
and justifies his miseries in the same manner 
as the very presence of Cassandra does in regard 
to Agamemnon. Both Sita and Cassandra, by their 
inspired utterances, considerably relieve the melo- 
dramatic vein, and lift the audience to an atmosphere 
of moral grandeur. Each, in her own degree, 
inspires a sense of the infinite value of personal 
uprightness and of domestic purity together with a 
reverence for the sanctities which reach out into eter- 
nity. Thus Madhusudan’s sympathy for the sinner 
could not bring him to see eye to eye with the wages 
of sin. 

The question now arises whether Michael’s poetic 
art can, after all, be designated as classical or roman- 
tic. The note of subjectivity has 
been discovered to be the main 
source of inspiration for him. The 
medium of sentiment and passion, in other words, 
the dominance of the imagination animates his por- 
trait-painting. Michael piles up images on images 
until he finds that the impression of artistic complete- 
ness has been sufficiently produced. The realisation 
of one picture leads to the invocation of another 
group of cognate pictures. The advantage of such 
a method is that it gives ‘free scope to the inventive 
powers of the imagination’, but it is apt to run the 
risk of calling up the irrelevant detail which is so 
fatal to the effect of poetic art. 

As we have remarked at the outset, Michael only 
revelled in the beauties of the outer world. It was 


Michael’s art ro- 
mantic. 
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Classical trappings. 


the work of an exceptionally sugges- 
tive mind that summoned a world 
of parallels in classical trappings for his own theme 
and figures, and he pressed them all into the service 
of his own artistic taste and emotion. He has estab- 
lished and identified his characters for all they are 
worth as epical personages, and the reader can be 
moved to a sense of hatred or love for them. 


He does not, however, create the thrill of the 
strange and the unknown, which is the central element 
_ , . of Romantic art. He has only used 

i^a bo e. Jjjg imagination to deal with the 

eternal verities of life with a pathos and dignity of 
utterance that lend them once more a new potency 
of appeal. There is an undeniable sweetness, because 
of its poignant sadness, in the concluding speech of 
Rsvaiia before the funeral pyre of his great son. But 
it is not romantic because in the final appeal the 
impression of strangeness does not outweigh that of 
familiarity or recognition. Throughout the whole 
work a greater emphasis has been laid clearly upon the 
familiar notion of the moral government of the uni- 
verse. It is an old tale that comes back to us in a 
new setting and with a renewed force of appeal. Like 
the Greek drama it is also studded with spiritual 
suggestions, with reflections on the mystery of fate 
shadowing man at every step of his life. “Maya” is 
nothing but the dark figure of destiny which has been 
kept in the background, and towards which the 
doomed hero unconsciously moves with slow but 
certain steps. Yet the underlying lyrical cry, one 
may repeat, can never be lost in the more majestic 
epical notes, though this lyricism does not ultimately 
rise above the appeal of a classical tragedy. 



INTERCHAPTER II 
LIFE OF 

HEMCHANDRA BANDYOPADH YAYA (1838-1904) 


THE earlier and later chapters of Hemchandra* s life are 
* reminiscent of Thomas Hood’s belief in a kinship between 
, poetry and poverty, both of which, he 

points out, are, in more respects than 
one, “as like each other as two P*s.“ For 
like most poets Hemchandra was condemned to struggle aga- 
inst adverse circumstances in his early life. In an essentially" 
Hebraic nature such as Hemchandra possessed, keen strug- 
gles, however, induce a stoic fortitude and a philosophic 
resignation to the supreme Power, which is truly oriental ; 
and it is perhaps this biographical fact which is, to some 
extent, responsible for the strong ethical flavour in Hem- 
chandra’s poetry. 

Born in 1 838 to a poor family of Gulita in the district of 
Hugli, Hemchandra received his primary education in the 
i»i village school, and was then sent to 

Hindu College at Calcutta by his maternal 
uncle. The young student passed the F. A. examination 
of the Calcutta University which had then been brought into 
existence only a few months ago. But under stress of poverty 
he had to cut short his academic career soon after he had 
joined the third year class of the Presidency College, and he 
found his legs in a clerkship of Rs. 50 per month in the 
Military Auditor General’s Office. Yet the divine discontent 
which is ‘the secret spur of all enterprise’ urged him to seek a 
more ambitious career in life. He qualified for the profession 
of Law in 1859, and three years later he was appointed junior 
Munsif at Howrah and Serampore Circle. But the orders of 
his official transfer to a distant station, which his grand-mother 
did not like him to carry out, led to his resignation of the 
post and to his contact with public life as an independent 
lawyer, and with the republic of letters as a promising poet. 


As a student of Hindu College Hemchandra composed 
his first poem .Chintatar art gini. By adopting it as a text-book 

His poetical works. (° r , the ?• A - examination, the Calcutta 
University recognised even this modest 
performance, and thereby encouraged the shy worth of the 
budding poet who pursued his literary work with greater 
success, as the following list will show : — 
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1. Chintatararigini ... ... 1860-61. 

2. Biabahu Kavya ... ... 1861-66. 

3. Bharatbisayak Kabita ... 1870- 71. 

4. Britra-Samhara ... ... ^ 875- 77. 

5. As'a-Kanan ... ... 1876- 77. 

6^4- Das'amahabidya ... ... 1882. 


It is sad to reflect that the evening of the poet’s life should 
have been clouded over with poverty and privations. What 
was even worse was that he now lost his 
His old age. eye-sight ; and thus handicapped by 
poverty, disease and old age the blind poet left for Benares. 
He fell on dire days, the only source of his income being 
the sale of his books, which was evidently too small for his 
needs. But the generous intercession of his friends secured 
for him a humble pension of Rs. 25 per month from the 1°°^* 
Government. Perhaps the old poet, in his utter wretched- 
ness, thanked his stars for having won the noble distinction, 
as it were, of a poet-laureate of his country. He died m 1 W4. 



CHAPTER VI 


HEMCHANDRA’S EARLY POEMS 


T HE mental outlook of Hemchandra is more prag- 
natic than poetic. A level-headed thinker, an 
earnest moralist who began with cer- 
in wleTriy poetry”' 6 tain Christian ideas, he holds almost 
the same position with regard to the] 
Vedantic trend of thought of the century as was held 1 
by Milton under the inspiration of the Bible. In his 
sympathies and aspirations, in his attempt at reform, 
in the nicety of his balanced thoughts he comes near 
to the Reformist school introduced by Raja Ram- 
mohan. But early in life he betrays a note of Byro- 
nism which made its influence felt on many of his 
contemporaries. The vogue of Byron was at its 
height at that time. “He (Byron) was,” says Prof. 
Saintsbury, “one of the dominant influences and 
determining causes of the French Romantic move- 
ment ; in Germany, though the failure of literary talent 
and activity of the first order made his school less 
important, he had great power over Heine, its one 
towering genius ; and he was almost the sole master 
of young Russia, young Italy, young Spain, in poetry.” 


This stream of influence naturally found its way 
into young Bengal too, which was then rapidly assi- 
, n , . ... milating western culture and mode 

or thinking. lo Hemchandra its 
appeal was as strong as it was facile, and we find 
that it influenced the composition of his first poem 
Chintataranginl. Apparently, the theme of the poem 
is elegiac, based as it is on the tragic end of his 
early friend Srischandra. The poet works out the 
plot vividly, but places a mouthful of mouldy 
platitudes at the end — an indication, though very 
crude, of the genius which was evidently bound to 
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be more Hebraic than artistic. The pathos of the 
various dramatic situations, the relation between the 
husband and the wife, between friends and the world 
have been brought out in a rather prosaic manner. 
The pitiful and supplicating charges levelled against 
her husband by Jagatara, the heroine of the piece, 
read like a Bengali version of Julia’s letter to Don 
Juan — 

Why should it be otherwise ? A thousand and one 
are the occupations of man — travel, war, com- 
merce, politics and agriculture — so that the 
happiness of woman is nothing more than a 
gambling to man 1 . 

And Byron says : — 

“Man’s love is of man’s life a thing apart, 

’Tis woman’s whole existence ; man may range 
The court, camp, church, the vessel, and the mart ; 
Sword, gown, gain, glory, offer in exchange 
Pride, fame, ambition, to fill up his heart. 

And few there are whom these cannot estrange.” 

Don Juan (CXCIV). 

A comparative study of these two works, however, 
reveals the distinctiveness of Hemchandra’s own 
Hemchandra’s treat- standpoint from which he explains 
meat ol the problem, the profound sense of Hindu marri- 
ed life. Y et in accordance with the 
fashion of the age, he would like to meet Byron on 
his own ground with what seems to our society a 
revolting estimate of woman. Nor is this all that 
is ringed round with pessimism. The glaring vices 
of man and the sins of the world have been put 
forward as a plea for an escape from the world, 
and for seeking shelter like Cowper in the mercy of 
God. The general trend is, therefore, a veritable 
counsel of despair made u£> of the futile regrets 

"tig, *rta, ’Tvsrto, sm i 
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of man chafing against the irresistible power of 
destiny which is writ large on our ruined hopes 
and lost schemes. The Earth, again, has been de- 
picted as a hell where man is the devil, and all his 
religions are but apologies for his failure to have a 
direct communion with God. He is a fool of his 
“little systems,” and his vision is closed to all that 
is truly beautiful. In short, the hero appears to be 
a young contemporary “Brahmo” only ridden by a| 
Christian sense of sin and a frank idealism so preva- 
lent in that age. 

It will thus be seen, as we proceed further, that 
Hemchandra is the first poet in our literature to have 

x J A dealt with what is conventionally 
His standpoint. 1111 r 

called the mystery or existence, one 

of the speculative problems of the age. 

His interpretation of life is more sensible than 
emotional, more ethico-religious than poetic. His 
imagination does not always crawl on earth as it 
never soars too high when dealing with the hard facts 
of life. He is well-nigh Wordsworthian when he 
says : 

Without leaving the ground for a moment 
I have traversed over the three worlds — 

Heaven, Hell and the Earth . 1 

The poem is an excellent medley in which the 
pertinent problems of the day feebly struggle for 
solution. A protest against idolatory 
L h th P eTe a8amirr ° r directly due to the rise of Brah- 
moism , a plea tor patriotism, social 

1 . ’Tttft ftdPTO 

2. SR Pi I 

’Ira ’tfo 11 J 

JTran! 1 

srfiS’Ijsfi ntr* 11 . 
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The inheritor of a splendid baronage, Manfred 
feels out of his element in this earth, and the 

Manfred’s cynicism, weak spot that he discovers is not 
m nature, but m the very making 

of his own being. 


How beautiful is all this visible world ! 

How glorious in its action and itself ! 

But we who name ourselves its soverigns, we 
Half dust, half deity, alike unfit 
To sink or soar, with our mixed essence make 
A conflict of its elements, and breathe 
The breath of degradation and of pride 
Contending with low wants and lofty will. 

Till our mortality predominates, 

And men are — what they name not to themselves, 
And trust not to each other. — Manfred . 


The source of the tragedy in Manfred y unlike 
that in C hintatarahginT, is mainly psychological, the 
distemper of Manfred’s soul, if we 
aspiration^ 8 < * istinct choose to call it so, being only the 
culmination of the influence of his 
environment. In him there was undoubtedly a morbid 
predilection for a communion with the supernatural, 
but the impulse was fed by his romantic love of 
nature, which was ultimately a reaction of his scorn of 
mankind. He wanted the bliss of self-oblivion, and 
when the study of various arts and sciences failed 
of its purpose, the need of the invocation of the 
supernatural was insistent upon him. Here the cynical 
philosopher is the poet himself, and in his pathetic 
wailings we seem to hear the note of a child vainly 
crying for the moon. But though Manfred began 
with what he thought to be the widowed race of man, 
he was not sorry to support in his last hour the dig- 
nity of his soul on the solid rock of ‘superior science — 
penance, and daring,’ 


And length of watching, strength of mind and skill 
In knowledge of our fathers — when the earth 
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Saw men and spirits walking side by side 

And gave ye no supremacy. — Manfred. 

The quintessence of humanity gave him a terrible 
strength in the end to fight out his losing cause with 
the demons who vanished like mists 
“T before his rising brilliance that was 
too soon to fade into the cold embers 

of death. 

A comparison of these two poems may thus be 
justified only on some specific points, namely, both 

Manfred and Chin- are poems pre-eminently of despair, 
tataranyini compared though differing in their degree and 
and contrasted. scope, and both belong to an impor- 

tant epoch when men’s outlook on man was in the 
process of a - radical change. A strain of unreality 
the pervasive influence of which is felt in all 
the early poems of the English Romantic movement 
dominates these poems. Beyond these similarities, 
they walk in widely different grooves in their aims 
and actions. A certain egotism rendered poignant 
by a mordant and cynical wit is of the essence of 
Manfred, while his comrade Narasakha (in Chinta- 
tarahgini) labours under a heavy load of despair born 
of a vision of the futility of human life. Both are out 
on prying into the origin of things, but the former 
is decidedly Kantian, and depends on nothing except- 
ing his own “immortal mind.” The latter does not 
trust to himself, but resigns his spirit to the mercy 
of God. He raises the phantom of an impossible 
ideal, but has little strength to lay it except by taking 
to suicide. He is an impatient idealist whose lot was 
cast in the stirring days of nineteenth-century Bengal, 
but who unfortunately failed to stand the mighty 
shock of the new age. He took into his head the 
different issues of the period, political, social and 
religious, none of which he had the capacity to handle 
or avoid. An unhealthy social conscience, a casuistry 
of the intellect feverishly anxious to see everything 
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ready according to its received ideas, is at the root of 
his deeper agonies. 

The aspirations of my mind are left unfulfilled. Huma- 
nity remains as impure as ever. My love for society has 
found no outlet, and selfishness, envy and jealousy have not 
yet been killed. My mind is still impious and unfit for the 
path of righteousness. 1 

Even nature which to Manfred is a source of 
benignant consolations has no cure for him. 

What do I behold now ! Where had 1 been, and where 
am I now ! Where are those pure nectar-like waters and 
that charming and delightful region ! 2 

As an outcome of Manfred's probable influence and 
as a mirror of the age, the poem is no doubt an interest- 
document. But on the side of poetic 
SSSS&ST * qualities i‘“«. unprofitable study. 

There is no art in the narrative, no 
pathos to exalt the tragic, and no feeling to make the 
thoughts human. The poet tells the tale not as an 
artist but as a moralist. 


II. 

Byron’s martyrdom to the cause of liberty was 
transfigured in his death which occurred while he was 
fighting for the liberation of Greece. 
The consecrated spirit of Narasaka, 
despite its morbid nature, is in the 

SIP.? ?W1 I 

srpm'am ?fts « 

■Itr^Tht JWwre csffscrm I 

■st<, ii 
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^i'-r i 
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cn II Ibid. 


Hemchandra’s 

patriotism. 
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same sense Byronic. The craving for liberty led 
Rangalal and Hemchandra — to name only the first 
two among the early great poets of the century — to 
inflame, on a definite principle, the patriotic impulse 
of our people, just as Heine and Borne awakened 
the national consciousness of United Germany. Whe~, 
ther this spirit is due entirely to any foreign literary 
influence as we have already seen, or to the exi- 
gencies of political circumstances, the fact remains 
that it was conceived in_ a mood -jof self-criticism 
which is found more predominant in Hemchandra 
than in any of his contemporaries. His technique of 
schooling in “Europe and Asia” is admonitory being, 
as it is, a poetic revulsion of his feeling towards our 
fatal fatalism 1 . His poems on social reform may also 
be brought under this head. A second way in which 
he evokes our sense of self-respect is by comparing 
the downfall of India from her proud position of 
eminence with the rapid progress of Europe, Japan, 
and America which had been till then sunk in igno- 
rance and barbarism. To this class belong his “poems 
on Indian themes” to which we shall have occasion 
to refer in the next chapter. But belonging, as 
he apparently does, to the school of Rammohan he 
draws his best inspiration from the ancient glories of 
India, and so in this respect he is second only to 
Rangalal Banerjea. 

Birabahu Kavya is a poem of this type. 

1 . ffS'fflnra fwm\ arfawfa l 

1% srft 

^farcer cwtft $ i— <srlf*rar 

Tr.: — Day and night, morning and evening have no difference for you. 
Whether you are alive at all, is a point of doubt. Like a blind and decrepit 
being, you can only invoke the mercy of God, and will be pleased when 
you are told that fate alone is responsible for your misery. — “Europe and 
Asia.” 
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Its moral is that nothing short of a courageous 

Birabahu Kavya-a sacrifice on the part of our heroes 
medieval romance on can bring back our past honour and 
patriotism. happiness. The motif of this poem 

is the apparent plea of setting up a new Hindu 
Empire. An imaginary abduction of a Hindu queen 
of Ambar by some Mahomedans rouses the poet’s 
indignation, and he makes of it an epic capital which, 
in thrilling adventures of the chivalrous king, in the 
vision of weird spirits and in his fight for damsels 
against dragons, reminds us of the gravity of the 
mediaeval romances. Love, war, chivalry, and honour 
to womanhood — these are the mediaeval features 
which joined with a simple narrative make the poem 
a romance. In fact, it is like the dream of a mediaeval 
knight inspired to rescue a helpless lady in danger 
at the hands of dragons. Allegorically speaking, the 
female anchorite who appeared before Birabahu in his 
pleasure-garden, and urged him to prepare himself for 
his duty seems to be the embodied conscience of an- 
cient India pressing for self-expression against the de- 
generate influence of Westernism. The power display- 
ed in describing the horrors of war, and the fierceness 
of natural convulsions, not very striking in itself, is 
full of promise. The supernatural agency which the 
poet employs as a means for effecting the poetic 
justice as also for enhancing the grandeur of romance 
has been used with great success, though it appears 
for the first time in his poetry. 


In every respect the poem is no doubt an improve- 
ment upon its predecessor. But Birabahu, the hero, 
x . j 4 is found wanting in that intensity 
or actions and m those suggestive 
postures of life which make for a real unostentatious 
hero. He seems to excel more in words than in 
deed, more in high-wrought visions and adventures 
of a romance than in those of the actual life. 


The fundamental conception of Hemchandra, if 
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we read his own words 1 aright, is the vision 2 of 
ane mancipated India — emancipated, 
SSSStaLr*- primarily, from the rule of 

prejudice, despair and eternal inacti- 
vity. In the easy-going Bengalees he found a race of 
Lotos-eaters, as is to be seen from his “Kamal-bilas,” 
which is a far less beautiful adaptation from the famous 
poem of Tennyson, “Lotos-eaters”. With his acces- 
sion to the spiritual height which becomes increas- 
ingly evident in his later poems, this conception 
assumes the aspect of a triumph over the ills of life 

l . toi toi fafa fa faftrc 

sus i— r 

Tr.: — With fear I write, and so I can write little. But if there were no 
fear, you could have listened to the angry strains of my lyre sending thrilling 
sensations to the lacerated heart of India. 
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| ( continued ) 
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represented as much in the life of nations as in the 
heart of individuals. For him there is no world apart 
from the real, and any disorder in the government 
of the real will affect the moral or the spiritual. Bira- 
bahu lived in the real, and he was anxious to fulfil 
heroically his obligations to the world of fact at the 
cost of his own life. India, as she then was, suppli- 
ed him with inspiration for fighting, so that the 

to 

i 

mm ^ mm 
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ftrsptfa mTOr 

TOTS TO ; 

tot csft 

to qfo 
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ft*t1 TO WTO, 

m i »< wti i 

Tr. Beholding I found the East radiant with golden light which flooded 
the whole sphere of India. It seemed Mother India once more sat upon her 
throne, her face beaming with a fresh smile of primitive vigour. Around 
her thronged the new race of the Aryans with sceptre and crown in hands, 
who brushed off the stain of her old infamy and decked her with ornaments 
over again. Messangers, loud in their declammations and having a strange 
glow in their countenance were busily hurrying about, with new colours 
unfurled in the sky. From all quarters of the globe men were pouring in, 
and were anointing her with waters of the seven seas, while bidding 
“cheers** to the awakened race of the Aryans. Towards the west and the 
north a deafenning chorus of jubilation was heard at which the Ocean 
rose, and swept past washing the shores of India. The Himalayas assumed 
all its ancient vigour, and rose again when the Ganges and the Jumna in 
the depths of their waters began to flow onwards. In joy, once more 
the sons of India played on their lyre, and in joy, again, they began to tread 
the earth with the roar of trumpets. 

— As'tikanan Bh. IV. 
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motive-force is a conviction in the poet’s mind — and 
it was not altogether imaginary — of a Renaissance 
in the deeper life of India . 1 

Hemchandra was, to all intents and purposes, a 
teacher ; and here as elsewhere, he could not, consi- 
dering the circumstances of the age, dissociate the 
didactic element from his poetry which as poetry 
His outlook— legen- was less living to him, and therefore 
dary and spiritual. even less so to his readers now. At 

that stage of our history when so much was hanging 
in the balance, he thought that we, as a community 
of thinking men, must pause to consider whether we 
might not rightly draw inspiration from our great 
men of the past. To add to that glorious heritage 
the best of what had been said and thought in the 
West was the work of Hemchandra, and he has done 
for us what Matthew Arnold did for “the Philistines” 
of his England. His was an exquisite balance bet- 
ween two opposed extremes ; he was in love with life 
because he found it solid 2 , and he was an idealist 
because he saw events as enveloped by Maya the 
rending of which, in course of time, will disclose the 
ultimate Reality behind the veil. The memory of an 
unforgettable past often vivified by legendary or 

mythological associations, is one half of his being ; 

the other and a superior half is of the soul of a 

1. ^*5 srfaT i 

ii 

Prfr ^ i 
wi ^ ii 

^9 STtfe SfpTft II 

Tr. Once more shall l found the Hindu Empire and shall I deck thee 
with ornaments. Again shall I restore all old cities that stood on the banks 
of the Ganges. Again shall I beat in joy the trumpet of victory and declare 
before the world that India is up. 

Loc. Cit Birabdku Katya. 

2. Vide “Jiban-Sangtt” which is an adaptation of Longfellow’s “Psalm 

of Life/’ cf. I” 
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spiritual observer warring in the impressions and 
sensuous facts of existence, though he knew full well 
that he stood on the quicksands of Hope. 

Asa~Kanan or the “Wilderness of Hope” is an 

expression of this latter mood, “intended” as the 
-i poet himself says, “to depict in 

plain colours the natural teelmgs and 
emotions of the human mind.’’ It has been called an 
allegory. But the conventional cloak of art is too thin 
to cover the skeleton of the picture. There is no 
shadowy outline, no hidden thought that can make 
any meaning dubious or hesitating. The colours are 

i as plain as the facts they paint. 1 1_ is„a_cQmprehensive 
but ultimately a sad picture of the hurry of modern 
life, and sadT it was bound to be for him who became 
latte rly s o monistic in his religious tendencies, and to 
whom, as to all Renaissance poets, life and history 
combined to have a special significance. 



CHAPTER VII 


HEMCHANDRA S LATER POEMS 

I 

S O far we have seen the moral element dominating 

Hemchandra’s imitative verses. The new world of 

his people interests him, and he 

Hemchandra s thinks seriously of the problems of 
changed outlook m 1 a i • i 

later works. the new age. A glorious past, he 

holds, must lead to a glorious future 
if only we moved with the moving world. But in the 
maturer productions, the realistic temper gradually 
merges into the idealistic, the natural into the super- 
natural, the moral into the metaphysical. 

The revival of our past culture, therefore, had a 
real meaning to Hemchandra for his later work. But 
at the same time he welcomed the 
Western culture. 6 ,0r healthy aspects of foreign culture for 
his nation. The vein of a satiric dis- 
approval of contemporary fashions 1 imported from 
outside went pari passu with his reproductive instinct 
for his patriotic poems. He regarded his people as a 
nation of peculiarly rich spirituality selected by God 
to proclaim to the world the highest form of Faith, as 
the Hebrews had been chosen to declare the highest 
form of Law. With his wide cultural sympathies 
he combined a taste and reverence for Aryan culture, 
and on these inborn elements, again, he brought to 
bear the practical enthusiasm of an Englishman which, 
without being wild or parochial, fortunately became a 
strong yet graceful force in his poetry. And while 
yielding to none in his reverence for India’s own 
greatness he recognised, as most of his contemporaries 

1 . See (Hymn to Match Box) ; ( ) etc. 
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had done, the necessity of a cultural co-operation 1 
with the West. 


Conservative as much in his habits as he was 
classical in his poetry, he was yet open to influences 
from without. To give and to take, 
thesis^ CUlt ” ral 8yn ' to build up a free commerce in 
thought, to know the best of what 
has been said and thought in the world — this is the 
happiest phase of Hemchandra s cultural synthesis 
which made of the poet a prophet of his India of to- 
morrow. 


His adaptations 
from English poetry. 


With all his Western predilections it cannot, 
however, be gainsaid that Hemchandra was primarily 
an Indian, a full-blooded “Aryan” 
whose natural affinity was with the 
soul of ancient India. Of all our 
poets he drew most from the West but was least in- 
clined to pass anything into our literature before he 
had consecrated it with a national or individual stamp. 
There can be no denying the fact that nationalism as 


I . CBCT1 *T5J CSfC=U ^<*11 

*5JSf HCTtW 

Nts *rtwta *tyT e t 

* * * * 

c* faf?, cawi ca w i 

nratata 

*rra ?C5 'NTH 
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4^3 JiPT— ^ita, *tesi i— w f=sraTf®tf^”, i 

Tr : — Know it as a gospel truth that the enlightened policy of the English 
nation is the sine qua non to the emancipation of India. Forget the sayings 
of the Pur&ftas you had in the past. 

* * * * 

Oh the mighty mountain that holds India within its bosom, remember 
that for the future of India there is no other course left open to the destiny 
of her life. With them (the English nation) she must rise or fall. — “The 
Vindya Hills ” — A collection of poems. 
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a factor in our modern politics is chiefly due to the 
influence of English education, and the novelty of the 
theme became a craze with many poets beginning 
with Raiigalal Banerjea. What Tennyson felt for 
England, Burns for Scotland, Dante for Florence, 
the German Romanticists after Jena (1806) for Ger- 
many, Hemchandra felt for India. Scott is clearly the 
inspiration of his poem “Janma-bhumi” 1 . And Byron’s 
“Thoughts on Greece” in Childe Harold appears to 
have inspired his legendary poem “Manikarnika,” 
though the latter is mainly philosophical in spirit. 
“Indrer Suda Pan 2 ,” has been pronounced to be 
an adaptation from Dry den’s “Alexander's Feast.” 
Alfred Austin’s “The English Maid” will irresistibly 
suggest itself to one who reads Hemchandra’s “Baiiga- 
kusum”. The ring of James Thomson’s “Rule Bri- 
tannia” 3 not only calls up the picture of the present 
decadence but also that of the ancient glories of India, 
as in “Bharat- Bilap”. The clarion-call of the poet to 
his people in such pieces as “Bharat-Bhiksa” (1875), 
“Bharat-Sangit”, is reminiscent of the spirited poetical 
apotheosis by Campbell of past English heroes. 

Hemchandra’s nationalism had, of course, a sort of 

5T| TltfSf, 

TOT SsitPT mm 

cawsfecnre ®m, 

II also see 

Tr : — Who is there among men whose heart does not leap in joy when 
he returns to his native land after a long time, and with a heart brimful of 
love, reverence, joy and ravishment, does not say that this is my native land ? 
cf. Scott’s “My native land”. 

2. ‘‘His (Hemchandra’s) Indr cl s Nectar Feast is a spirited imitation of 
Dryden’s Alexander's Feast' ’ — Bankimchandra Chatterjee, “Calcutta Review’” 
No. 104. 

3. The first few lines of D. L. Roy’s “c^fpR WfV ^0$ etc.” read 
as a translation of the first stanza of this poem. 
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Tennysonian conservatism about it, not because it was 
as much insular in its outlook, but 
look. amty ° f WS ° Ut because it arose out of a fervent 
desire to see his poor country res- 
tored to her former greatness ; and what, therefore, 
had the ultimate effect of affecting adversely the vital 
interests of India, socially or spiritually, came in for 
his gentle satire, if not severe denunciation. The 
question of the emancipation of women which then 
agitated England was not without its effect here as 
well. Hemchandra, among other leaders in Bengal, 
took the cause in right earnest. He rejoiced where 
evidence 1 of real advance in it was found, and he 
reproved, like Goldsmith’s Village Preacher, where 
abuses had still persisted in the society. ‘‘Bengali 
ladies” is an illustration in point. Over the hard lot 
of our women-folk 2 and of the widows 3 in particular 
he shed tears in the noble company of Pandit Isvar- 
chandra Vidyasagar 4 . It is interesting to observe here 
that he probed every defect in our national character 
from a Western view-point which he thought to be a 
necessary corrective, as in literature he found it a 
great complement. 


The modern reader may justly regard with but 
languid interest these well-meant patriotic verses of 
the preceding era which have now 
patriots r poem8 f . hl8 been . superseded by many more 
beautiful poems. We can certainly 
offer no artistic ground for reviving these half- forgotten 
national poems any more than we can ask an adult in 
poetry to go back to the lisping lessons of his child- 
hood. Nevertheless, they might be cited as literary 


Tr : — On the occasion of a Convocation of the Calcutta University when 
a diploma was conferred on a lady-graduate. 

2. “Bharat-Kamim" — A collection of poems. 

3. “Bidhabfi-ramani’* — A collection of poems. 

4. “Kullnmahilsbilsp.” 
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milestones on the progressive road of Indian 
nationalism. They may be, and are a specimen of 
“kettledrum” poetry whose pleasing swing and moral 
urge have been irrevocably lost upon us. We have 
now almost consigned the claptrap of these verses to 
oblivion as they lack the eternal elements of poetry, 
that transcend the limits of time and space. But a 
serious student of the poet cannot, of course, dismiss 
in a cavalier fashion these earnest, if imitative, earlier 
offshoots of Bengali patriotic poetry, the spirit of 
which also runs through the poet’s later work. 

II 

An intolerant attitude towards foreign control, a 
satiric ridicule of the slavish mimicry of Westernism, 

„ . . , and a sincere regret for our acquies- 

Pauranic revival. . . 1 T . 

cence in meaningless superstitions 
and outworn social creeds — these, therefore, constitute 
the rough exterior of our poet. The inner man is a 
grave moralist, a metaphysician who rediscovered the 
Pauranic Hindu legends under the urge of foreign 
ideals. This was, indeed, the very mood of the 
Renaissance, though in him the genial poetic heat 
which could fuse together the pagan and the 
Christian systems was not fully stirred to work for 
his poetry. Chhayamayi is an illustration of this 
trend, the declared prototype being Dante’s Divina 
Commedia 1 . It presents a death’s-head philosophy 
just when the dawn of materialism was fast breaking 
upon India. But it is also a testimony to that specula- 
tive age which was probing the conditions of life 
beyond death. The poet here is not indifferent to the 
sources and meterials of his poem. The theme has 
been arranged to correspond to the divisions and 

l. That Chhayamayi is a ‘faint echo* of the Divina Commedia is ex- 
pressed by the poet himself who translated Spenser's Couplet to Dante : 

l follow here the footing of thy feete 

That with thy meaning so l may there rather meete. 

Elsewhere he writes, ‘In great many cases I have borrowed the matter 
and manner of Dante .' — Hemchandra bv Manmathansth Chose. 
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contents of the “Inferno” in the Divina Commedia . The 
various types of sinners, Indian and Western, doomed 
to suffer in distinct spheres, the river “Baitaraiii” and 
the demoniac ferryman, the Indian counterparts of the 
Acheron and Charon, the very “style” of the 
Italian epic have been carefully adopted. The travell- 
ing soul of the Divina Commedia comes first to the 
lunar sphere which corresponds to our earthly habita- 
tion of fallen Christian monks, and it is here that the 
bereaved father comes in Chhayamayi : — 

Don’t forget, oh mortal, that this is that planet which is 
known on earth as “Aswini” and which, looking like the 
earth, is a hard, nebulous sphere. * 

Hemchandra’s Inferno is the home of Nero and 
Sirajudowla, Cleopetra, Vidya, Tara — all sinners 
Hindu, Mahomedan and Christian. But it is the 
Pauranic Hell which does not prescribe eternal 
damnation because that is foreign to Indian thought. 

Sin and even repentance have their end ; there is, of 
course, suffering hereafter, but salvation in the long run. 

* * * * 

The whole race of man is bound to each other on earth ; 
they rise and fall together . 2 

Descriptions 3 are at times vivid, though the whole 
effect does not strike an imaginative terror for the 

Criticism of consequences of sin. There is a 
Chhdydmayl . cmema- like succession of pictures 

w *tri 
<3 TO, sflft ! 

(St. 8, 3rd Section, Chdyamayi ). 

cs\y, sites i 
* * * 
wr ^ 

^ i 

(St. 38, Section 2, Ibid.) 

3. e. ^r. the prologue ; 5th Section, 52-58. 
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which are apt to pass off as soon as they come. There 
is an evident fluidity and simplicity in the narrative. 
Bnt even in such a mature work the poet tends to 
destroy his habitual metrical swing by careless and 
slip-shod rhymings, instances of which lie scattered 
throughout his other poetical works. In short, he 
borrows the manner, the machinery, and sometimes 
the matter of Dante. But what he lacks is his 
master’s power of lending an artistic, and therefore 
personal unity to the whole, and his (Dante’s) gift of 
phrasing born of an intensity of vision or feeling. 

1H 

The expressson of the union of the moral and 
metaphysical in human terms is the central concep- 
tion of Briira-Samhara, 1 a tragic 
Of m^trliaMara^ epic which, though chronologically 
earlier, is yet artistically better 
than C hhayamayl. It depicts the war between the 
Devas and Asuras, the Pauranic counterpart of 
the rise of the Titans against the Olympian Jove. 
Indra represents the moral endeavour the fruition of 
which is to be seen in the revelation of Fate. Years of 
contemplation brought to him that philosophic mind 
which, at the instance of Siva, or the eternal good of 
the universe, succeded in working out the ruin of 
Britra. Though morally fast degenerating since, 
Britra had once earned the position of Indra by his 
austere personal exertion. But all this wisdom and 
intimations of a higher intelligence to Indra would 
have been futile unless they were supplemented by the 
absolute self-immolation of the saint Dadhichi who is 
proverbially regarded as the type of selfless love and 
disinterested action. How, then, a moral expansion 
has been reinforced by the elemental energies of 
nature, how the superstitious elements have been 

1. “The story is properly chosen from Hindu mythology, but the 
description, the ideas are, as the author admits in the preface, mostly 
l njTsi S. C. Dutt, “Calcutta Review”, No . 122. 
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Influence 

Paradise Lost . 


of 


interpreted by a deeper inner life, 1 how the superna- 
tural is to be read as a magical expression 2 of some 
divine principle, are matters which only a detailed 
study of the epic can show. 

Hemchandra’s literary debt to the West is apparent 
even in this work as well. The very opening canto 
of the epic is an example of Miltonic 
massiveness though the character of 
the fallen gods (1st Canto) seems to 
have been conceived more nearly from the standpoint 
of Keats’s Hyperion . Theological profundities (13th 
canto), orthodox religious propensities expressed, for 
example, in his predilection for pilgrimage to Bena- 
res and other holy places in India, philosophical 
inclinations, unscientific cosmogony (2 1 st Canto) are 
only the echoes of Paradise Lost . Allegory apart, it 
might perhaps appear as going too far to assert that 
our poet seeks to interpret, in a more sensational way, 
the fall of Britra as a ‘justification of the ways of God 
to man.’ What is, however, certain is that the entire 
action of Britra-Samhara has been influenced by the 
largeness, the exalted dignity, the solemnity, and 

also by the aloofness which are particularly associated 
with Paradise Lost . 

Allegorically, the epic may be viewed as having 
celebrated the triumph of Science over everything that 
remains unscientific or unsystema- 

tized in the old world. From the 
standpoint of modern philosophy 

it tends to favour contemplative insight superseding 
an undisciplined will which is too narrow to take 
account of forces other than itself. In theology, again, 
it accepts the revival of Vedantic monism against the 
deistic theism of the past, and the efficacy of prayers 
as a fruitful panacea for the ills of life is once more 
justified. In Bengali poetry the swan-song of 


Other probable 
implications. 


1. Last lines, 1 1th Canto, Britra’s speech, 12th Canto. 

2. Chapala's Enchanment-garden — 5th Canto. 
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classicism dies down to the scale of a feeble romantic 
note which shows that the wind was soon to take a 
completely different course. The scene of Viswakarma’s 
arsenal which has been so powerfully described 
might be as old as our mythologies, but the idea of 
displaying it before our eyes with its cyclops and 
tongues of fire, while horrible instruments are being 
forged in this realm of the sleeping Furies, is a legiti- 
mate scientific issue of the nineteenth century. 

So far as regards the subject-matter of the epic 
and all its varried implications which have ample 
, lt bearing on other shorter pieces. We 

Character-painting. in - l .1 .» r 

shall now consider the poet s art of 
character-painting. 

We have already hinted at the defective character- 
ization in the epic, and in that, perhaps, lies its failure 
as a work of art. Almost all the 
tion Ued characteriza ' characters, we find, appear as so 
many high-drawn figures charged, 
as it were, with an artificial heat of false impulse. 
The truth is that the whole thing has been trimmed 
by the exigencies of an overworked heroism. The 
dramatic detachment of the poet’s personality carries 
with it no dramatic variety of natural life ; and 
consequently no artistic intensity of passion and 
warmth which could make the characters live in the 
epic. They speak more for effect than for their own 
passions ; they work for and under a single regulated 
impulse. In his earnestness the poet seems to forget 
that heroism without the full play of humanity is 
abstract even as mere humanity without heroism is 
nothing but abject. More ‘life’ would have made 
the characters perfect, and more use of psychology 
would have brought out their abiding artistic impressi- 
veness. 

The filial affection of Britra, for example, has been 
drowned in the din of the war and in the display 
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of his agitated heroism 1 . Oindrila hardly shows 
Unwomanly wo man * sny evolution m her character, 
characters. The real note of her character is 

pride and jealousy which not even the motherly 
or womanly instinct could subdue by an iota 2 . Un- 
like Lady Macbeth she betrays no moral reaction 
against her persistent evil nature. Disillusionment and 
despair never prey upon her (though there were occa- 
sions for such) as they did on her English prototype. 
Lady Macbeth. The last-moment lunacy which has 
been thrust upon Oindrila’s head with the fall of the 
curtain, and which now lends her a presence as wide 
as the universe, once more points to the unreality 
of her character. Philosophy does not forsake an 
otherwise beautiful character like Sachi even while 
she was held a captive in the very place where she 
was once a queen, and even while her fate was still 
hanging in the balance (18th Canto). Wars and 
rumours of wars are abhorrent to Indubala. She 
could, of course, be a good Hindu wife for a Bengali 
household which realises itself, not in a whirlwind of 
ambitious activities, but in the quiet backwaters of 
life. Her devotion to Sachi betrays her silent revolt 
against a rotten state of things to the continuance . 
of which she could not be a consenting party. The 
naive goodness of Indubala as an attendant of Sachi 
might be desired, but her role as a mourning wife 
ought to have been more prominent for the artistic 
effect of the tragedy. 

The balance of dominant impression which such 
a tragedy is apt to leave behind turns, therefore, to- 
wards the side of abstraction. It 
ot the'epic. 1 character has not the profound humanity of 
its great predecessor Meghanad-badh 
which could excite sympathy even for a sinner. Al- 
most an equal number of catastrophes also occurs in the 

1. See 17th Canto, the parting of Britra and Rudrapida on the eve of 
the war. cf. Meghnddbadh , Canto 1 . 

2. See 17th Canto, Britra- Samkdra, cf. Canto 5, Meghanddbadh. 
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present epic but without having the effect of that deep 
distress which is calculated to humanise the soul of 
the reader by an evocation of tragic pity and fear. We 
can admire a poet who lifts our imagination for a time 
into the arid realm of imaginary perfection. We are cer- 
tainly grateful to Hemchandra for metaphysical flights, 
for having pictured Hindu mythology in the light of 
Indian philosophy, and for having touched them to a 
finer issue by a suggestion of the modern spirit. But 
poetry of any form must touch the ground under our 
feet, the ground of smiles and tears, of joys and sorrows 
which, while they mystify, yet hand down to us a resi- 
duum of love for the life of flesh and blood on earth. 


IV 


Philosophical mysti- 
cism of Das'amaha- 
vidya. 


In the poet’s mental development we have so far 
marked three stages, the national, the moral, and the 
metaphysical. The next stage is 
that of philosophical mysticism. In 
Dasamahavidya (1882) which is the 
last of Hemchandra’ s longer pieces, 
he seems to put forward a plea for a higher wisdom 
as essential to the proper realisation of the infinite 
power of £akti that inheres in the universe. To 
the pragmatical mind of Narada it appeared to be a 
puzzle because of the separatist tendencies of his 
knowledge. Matter minus energy is nothing, and 
matter plus energy is everything that makes the 
universe. This is to the poet the basic principle of 
creation the cosmic evolution of which has been 
definitely justified by History and Science. The ten 
images of the Deity (power, as translated by Sir J. 
Woodroffe) 1 taken together, may be represented as 
summing up the whole history of human thought- 
movement. From the wild state of nature in which 
man was ordinarily to fly at each other’s throat for 
preserving the self, and in which everything good 

I . See Sir J. Woodroffe’s letter on this Poem, 

(Appendix Hemchandra , by Mr. Manmathanath Ghose). 
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(&iva) was trampled under foot we come, through a 
gradual process of elimination of animality, to an 
avowedly rational basis of things. Babu Paiichcowrie 
Banerjee regards it as something more than merely 
evolutionary. He takes it at least as an interpretation, 
similar in character to that of Lessing’s Laocoon, of 
the perfect woman in the life of the Race. If, as 
Mrs. Underhill urges, the perfection of man is woman, 
the picture represented here is conceivably the grandest 
one of Tan trie idealism, and the introduction, at the 
instance of Babu Bhudebchandr^ Mukherjee, of the 
ideal pair 1 somewhat enhances the artistic beauty of 
the poem which proclaims the union of Hope, 
Power and Love, the three fundamentals of the Pro- 
methean era. 

This is admittedly the poet’s best performance, 
and here quite appropriately he makes use of Narada’s 
lyre to sing out his message to the world : — 

This is, after all, not an evil world, and even all the 
ills which flesh is heir to, will pass into nothingness through 
the propitiation of the triple-powered Deity. Take it as true 
and sing it in joy. Keep your mind on the path of rectitude 
and on that power that knows no beginning. Let the 
word “salvation’ * be inscribed on your breast ; let your 
desires, oh living beings, be fulfilled, and the whole world 
be saved — such is the declaration of Siva. To that end 
you must guide yourself, and then life would cease 

1. Notice Tennyson’s influence on the following lines in 
tosTfa” of 

CSWrN WR ^ 

'SJW 4 ! I etc. 

cf. Tears of the widower, when he sees 
A late-lost form that sleep reveals etc. 

(See — Hemchandra by Mr. ManmathanSth Chose). 

This clearly illustrates Hemchandra’s power of assimilating foreign 
things. Elsewhere he says : — 

“My culture of English language and literature from boyhood has not 
infrequently led me to adapt English thoughts into my poetry.* 
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to be fearful to you, oh men, for the mother of the universe 
is, after all, the mother of us all I 1 


An ineffable mystery of Maya shrouding all 
things, a magnetic force attracting the divergent 
forces towards a central reality, and 
Philosophical inter- a hope for man in the ultimate 
pretahonotthe Hindu ^ r j um ph Q f good — these, according to 

the poet, are the “saving arms” of 
the Universe. Through the mythological symbol the 
beneficient divine purpose has been expressed in a 
variety of lyrical strains. A new transcendental basis 
has been given to a decade of old and forgotten 
deities. The uniqueness of the work lies in the fact 
that it raises this most popular but least understood 
Hindu pantheon to the level of the modern philosophy 
of evolutionary change. The world of nature and of 
human life working their ways through the process of 
self-abondonment has been restated in new terms, 
and this principle of automatic renunciation which 
more than ever seems to the poet a larger lesson, a 
more assured gospel than what he has yet felt about 
his message, brings us into more intimate relation 
with Hemchandra’s own mind than his great epic, 
Briira-Samhara. 


But it is often difficult for us, as it was for Narada, 
to follow the vision of the poet’s solar systems 
peopled with their presiding deities. 
onhe P p h o y em. al natUre It is difficult to conceive the propriety 
of the display of tumultuous energies 


■at ’Ml ’JRt «THC*tr fsprfff 3fs 

jrsj’tw *tf«t 5R m c i ii 

feifa C’TW ’Tfa WPf 

cwj *w totpw 
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associated with each system unless it were only meant 
to strike an impression of terrible supernatural shudder. 
Again, though it is a lyric in spirit, it hardly dives be- 
low the surface of a narrative, and really Hemchandra’s 
lyrics seldom rise above the level of narratives, for 
they are inspired more by intellect than by a pro- 
found lyric emotion. And even if the main trend 
of his philosophical mysticism brought out in a metri- 
cal feat rises clear, one is tempted to feel of such 
poetry as he himself felt about his Brahmo-loka, 
‘odourless, lustreless, passionless and immobile ’. 1 


Conclusion. 


Such was Hemchandra, the poet who, with all his 
faults, is loved still. His poetic instrument is the 
trumpet, and his usual colour purple, 
so that he makes a bid either for 
a fanfare or a magnificent sweep. The man was 
greater than the poet, the moralist higher than 
the artist. He will certainly be grudged a high 
place in the republic of our poetry. But he too 
had earned his share of glory and literary fame in 
his own days ; he too had shaken his generation 
and compelled their homage and admiration. Only 
the fact remains that much water has run down the 
Ganges ever since, and the nemesis of neglect has 
now fallen on his poetry. 


1 . 

fsra'H «rnstfw, W3®, i— ' o jpf 



INTERCHAPTER III 

LIFE OF NABINCHANDRA SEN (1852-1908) 

**|T is a great merit, I might almost call it a divine gift, 
1 when any poet is seen to retain throughout life traces of 
his youthful impressions and feelings.” This is what Keble 
said in his Dedication of Lectures on Poetry, and this is 
largely true of Nabinchandra who is popularly known as the 
Byron of Bengal. 

Nabinchandra was born 1852 in the district of Chittagong. 
His native village, Noapara-Gujara, where he spent his early 
life, glimmers like an island set in a silver 
The poet s early life, sea, and surrounded by never-ending ver- 
dant ranges of hills. These natural scenes 
were, indeed, the meet nurse for a poetic child, and gave to 
his poetry the very aspect of the earth and sky and tempera- 
ture of the weather of his native land. Legends about the 
poet have it that he was often seen in his boyhood perched 
upon the tree-top playing upon his flute transfiguring, uncon- 
sciously in his own person, the romance of his great Avatar 
whom he was destined to reconstruct in his trilogy. 

A mischievous boy at school the young poet earned the 
rare distinction of ‘wicked the great*, and there were few 
associates on whom his puckish spirit did 
His education and not play some practical jokes ; so that his 
official career. success in the examinations seemed little 

short of miracles to his class-fellows. In 
1 868 he graduated from the General Assembly at Calcutta. 
But the death of his father one year ago threw him entirely 
upon his own resources in the struggle for existence. Never- 
theless the young poet, nothing daunted by poverty, tried to 
shift for himself. To create a chance of preferment he cour- 
ted the patronage of Pt. Isvarchandra Vidyasagar, whose 
hand was constantly stretched out to relieve an honest man 
in distress. The great philanthropist, as was his wont, first 
tried his bold candidate with an angry growl. The young 
poet, in disappointment, was about to leave the place, it 
is said, with an improvised couplet which moved his bene- 
factor to the personal influence he wanted for his job. He was 
then nominated to appear in the Public Service Examina- 
tion of the Province, on the results of which he was appoint- 
ed Deputy Magistrate. In dedicating his Palasir Yuddha 
he found an opportunity of offering his acknowledgments in 
feeling terms at the feet of his great patron. 
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The romance of Nabinchandra’s marriage was a great sen- 
sation of the day. It is a love- episode, but it was love given 
unsought to one whom he had never seen 
before he fell in love. Among a thousand 
anecdotes recorded in his fascinating 4 Autobiography’, the 
chaper on his marriage forms a delightful confession of amour 
charged with the aroma of vainsnavic love of which he was to 
be a brilliant exponent in Bengali poetry. 


Nabinchandra started his career as a poet with the publi- 
„. cation of Avakasaranjinl . The book shows 

all the imperfections or youthful composi- 
tion, and the title is evidently an adaptation from Byron’s 
Hours of Idleness . But the rush and easy grace of the poetic 
diction was promising of better works in maturer years : 


Palasir Yuddha — 1875 
Rahgamati — 1 880 
Raivataka — 1 886 
Amitava — 1895 
Bhanumati — 1 895 
Kuruksetra — 1 896 
Pravasa — 1896 
Christ— 

fiyvvv fa.* * 


_ Influence of the 
Gita in his life and 
poetry. 


The Gita was the book of his faith. To Nabinchandra it 
was the Word of God, and so he made of it what Noah 
made of his ark in the Deluge. Hence it 
was that he had wished the Gita to be 
placed on his breast when he would be 
dead, the cold brow to be painted with 
sandal paste, and the dead body to be clothed in the style of 
an Indian saint. And equally poetic was the last utterance 
which he made on the eve of his death. To the apprehensive 
crowd of visitors who hung about in awful silence on the 
fateful day he exclaimed, “Aj Bijaya” (to-day is the day of 
my immersion !). The sentiment expresses, indeed, the 
spirit of an intense and vivid personality to whom the slow 
arrival of bodily death signified nothing but the realisation 
of the great ideal of human love he had worshipped all his 
life. If Goethe had longed for ‘more light* and Keats for 
greater ‘Beauty*, the Indian poet proclaimed with satisfaction 
the Nirvana of his bodily existence. Nabinchandra died a 
poet indeed, and his last remains, according to his last 
wishes, were burnt in a place which breathes the spirit of 
‘the poetry of earth that is never dead.* 



CHAPTER VIII 


NABiNCHANDRA SEN, 

OR 

THE NEW SPIRIT OF THE EMOTIONAL SYNTHESIS 
IN BENGALI POETRY 


I 


I N the display of a free-hearted heroic energy, as we 
have seen, Madhu Sudan was inspired by the 
Hellenic ; in his moral earnestness 
Distinguishing Hemchandra was approaching the 

features of the three T i i • i • i • 

poets. Hebraic ; and in the passionate con- 

sciousness of a socio-political ideal 
illumined by a native spiritual inspiration Nabin- 
chandra was" Romantic, though essentially, more of a 
vaisnaba than a rebel of the Byronic type. The first 
appears to have a touch of the revelry of a sakta 
behind the titanic force of his tragic conception ; 
the second in his maturity habitully lived on the 
serene and dignified altitude of a saiva with his vision 
towards the transcendental Reality, and the last 
soared with the thrilling ecstasy of a vaisnava in his 
attempt to see everything in the unerring light of his 
love. And judged again by the cultural psychology 
of the race, they may be said to represent, in a new 
literary spirit and perspective, the three underlying 
forces of Bengali literature, T antra, Nyaya and Bhaga- 
baia, that is to say, life, light and love ; and these are 
the forces that received a new significance under the 
regime of Western culture. 


Yet these broad rambling strands of foreign, 
thought, materially so important for our purposes, 
have not too deeply affected the 


Synthesis of Art 
and Religion in the 
East. 


real distinction between the literary 
ideals of East and West. Between 


Arts and Religion the West has 
always observed a gulf which the East, except in our 
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modern realistic literature, has so happily obliterated. 
Religion and Life are kept apart in the West, and the 
possibility of a direct knowledge regarding our inner 
nature is consequently witheld from man. Religion 
generally had enjoyed no privilege of seeing through 
life till in the nineteenth century a psycho-physical 
synthesis of thought brought them nearer to a com- 
mon source of the ultimate mysteries of existence. 

The dominant tendency of the Indian mind is, 
however, towards self-realisation which is as intense 
in its highest pitches as it is adapta- 
Revivai of sub- bJ e to changing circumstances. The 

conscious spintua- , w - 

lism. crude impact or European lire and 

thought could not, therefore, shake 
this impulse to its depths, nor could, except for a 
very short period, thoroughly change its outlook on 
life and society. Her past spirituality had helped her 
in the crisis, and, if it suffered a temporary depression, 
it left her the legacy of a great critical and intellectual 
wealth as recompense. India became spiritually sub- 
conscious and intellectually conscious. 


Evidence ol the 
spiritual revival. 


The test of this sub-consciousness was seen, as we 
have noticed, in the simultaneous rise in Bengal of a 
crop of religious and social reformers 
towards the middle of the last cen- 
tury as a necessary reaction against 
the heavy onrush of Westernism. And all of them, 
it is significant to note, started from a spiritual 
association or with a religious motive and form. 
Around this reconstruction of ideas and of society 
there grew up a literature in which either the glory 
and infallibility of Hinduism as a religion was upheld, 
or a new eclectic point of view was struck as it was in 
Brahmoism. The latter, however, naturally became 
the rallying-point of the elite in Bengal, as it offered 
a fresh and intelligent restatement of the Vedanta 
system with a suitable modicum of Christian forms 
and spirit. 
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Thus in the rise of neo-Hinduism in Bengal this 

Nabmchandra as an ne ™ liberalism had had an outlet 
exponent oi neo- which found its great neo-vaisnava 
Hinduism. poet in Nabinchandra Sen. With 

all its professedly Bengali tone, however, Nabin- 
chandra’s vaisnavism, in some of its broad features, 
is not far from the main currents of European 
thought after the French Revolution. 


Apologists of the poet, sometimes under a false 
notion of patriotism, trace everything in him to the 
oriental source, and nothing, except 


Western inlluence 
in Nabinchandra. 


a superficial mastery of Byron, to 
the credit of the West. To any 


particular English poet or thinker, it may be conceded. 


he may not be largely indebted for his ideas and 


ideals. Nor are such isolated instances at all neces- 


sary for the critic, whose business is to show that our 
poet combined with the spiritual culture of India 
the most familiar aspects of European thought in 
the nineteenth century to be particularly noticed in the 
English Romantic poets. As a poejt^ of the pauranic 
Renaissance 1 , Nabinchandra undoubtedly borrows his 
poetic materials from purely oriental sources. Vaisna- 
va monism and justification of faith, the gospel of 
work and prayer, Progress and Order, Free will and 
Fate, spiritual glorification of man, Avatarism, Hindu 
nationalism, and even the theory of cosmic evolution 
— things that agitated the great Brahmin theologian 
Batikimchandra Chatterjee — these need not be suspec- 
ted of having had any exclusively foreign origin, 
though their revival was presumably due to a foreign 
impetus. The emotion struck out of these materials 
may also be generally taken to have a vaisnavic note 
about it. But the breadth of the conception, or the 
revival, as we argue, of the idea of setting up one vast 
Mahabharata where man remains ‘sceptreless, free, 
uncircumscribed, equal, unclassed, tribeless’, a unit of 
the nation built on the spiritual heritage of the past, 


1. Vide Infradurtoty. 
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certainly presupposes a delicate culture and a 
capacious mind humanised by a new sympathy. The 
poet’s vision rose above the exigencies of the nation 
to comprehend the Duty and Destiny of mankind, and 
the growth of the collective force conquering and uti- 
lizing the forces of nature — the two dominant strands 
of European thought in the latter part of the last 
century. For nobody who has not been initiated into 
the cult of the Romantic revolt of the West will dare 
explode the time-honoured vedic ritualism of the soil, 
expose its inherent hollowness, portray so vividly the 
tyranny 1 that the Aryans used to exercise over the 
non-Aryans, or set Srikrisna as a liberator of hu- 
manity against Durvasa, a fact not strictly historical 2 . 
If there was a revival of the Vaisnava doctrine of the 
glorification of man, the efficient cause was obviously 
the literary heritage of the democratic West, as con- 
ceived through the French “Illumination” by our 
people of that age. Further, it is difficult to imagine 
why the poet should have topsyturvied the entire 
conception of our social organization for placing one 
from among the Gopa race above the traditionally 
superior Brahmins 3 , saturated with autocratic rule, 
unless he meant to enlighten our people divided 
among themselves by the strongest caste system that 
the world has ever known. It was evidently the 
triumph of Democracy that led him to uphold the 
cause of the down- trodden mass of the Naga- 
vamSa seething with discontent. The progress of 

1. 3rd Canto, Arjuna’s speach, Basumati Edition, p. 53. 

2. “Now I believe it is not historically true either that Krishna set 
liimself up against Brahmanical authority (there was never a greater 
champion of it ) or that the Brahmins even coalesced with the Non- 
Aryans, in order to put down the Kshatriyas ,; — Bankimchandra’s letter to 
the poet, January 20, 1883. 

3. “But the modern poet is of course welcome to give a new character 
to Krishna*' — Bankimchandra’s Remarks on Chap. I. Krisna’s hostility 
towards the Brahmans is, according to Bankimchandra, a religion of the 
Gita, while it is to Mr. HirendranSth Dutt, a vaisnava trait. Mr. Dutt has 
proved (“Sahitya.’* Vol. VI) that the hostility is really historical and not 
imaginary, though it may be said, the dramatic combination of so many 
characters and such different issues is Nabinchandra’s own. 
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scientific thought can only explain the poet’s prefer- 
ence for and defence of the physical force 1 allied 
with a far-reaching wisdom; and his catholic devotion 
accounts for his sense of the romantic wonder 2 at the 
indwelling mysteries of things, his robust optimism 
about the husbandry of the universe. Without having 
fed his mind on a liberal culture, again, he could not 
have visualised such hopes and dreams, such 
Promethean love and patience, and the message of 

“So many worlds, so much to do. 

So little done, such things to be.” 


The fact is that the advent of a new civilization 
had lifted the veil upon the past, and had shown that 
we would do well to compare 3 notes with the West in 
striking out a new line of thinking for ourselves. If 
our people had jettisoned the old 
' ron *at was the oriental ballast, our 
creative geniuses took up the new 
charts of Western culture by which they sailed so 
hopefully towards the port of El Dorado. The French 
Revolution inspired the belief in English writers that 
the dawn of universal peace was at hand, and that a 
touch of democracy would make the whole world kin. 
“A new era seems to open,” says F. S. Marvin, 
“wh en men a rise who aim at reconciling both ideals, 1 
and nations settle down to social reform without 
breaking with the past. Progress after the Revolu- 
tion, the work of the nineteenth and later centuries, 
unites the spirit of Burke and Condorcet in a common 
p urp ose.” The first impulse of this foreign influence 
was one of freedom and freshness of outlook akin 


1. Raivataka , Krista's speech, lines 12-16, 12th Canto. 

2. op. cit. 7th canto, lines 50-82. 

3. ‘I am constrained to admit* says Baftkimchandra in his introduction 
to the translation of the Gita, ‘that for one who is acquainted with Western 
literature , Science and Philosophy it is not always possible to walk in the 
usual grooves of our old culture. I myself could not do that, and 1 have 
no sympathy wiih those who think that what our scholars have said is 
infallibly true, and that everything in the system of Western thought is 
quite erroneous.* 
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to the first-fruits of the Italian Renaissance in Europe. 
Our old sense of freedom was more or less religious 
or spiritual, and the definition of nationalism as we 
have it today, was not implied by the term 1 we had 
in the past. For we were hardly conscious of the 
ordinary ingredients in the complex idea of nationality, 
which mean community of race, of language, of terri- 
tory, of creed, the possession of a share in a great 
historical tradition. To us patriotism was not a 
territorial, but a religious or cultural sentiment which 
invented a number of sacred spots covering the whole 
Mother-land . 2 Thus as a distinct objective force 
permeating and animating our every-day affairs in life 
it could not be realised so intensely, and therefore, 
it hardly found its way into our literature before the 
English era. 

Still more pronounced, however, is the influence of 
this Romantic revolt on the artistic execution of 

The Romantic Nabinchandra’s poetry. He suffered 
revolt in Nab mchan- his passionate imagination to be 
dra s poetic dicUon. heated to a higher degree than could 

often be tempered by the laws of Art. The boldness 
of his poetic vision outran its expression, the pristine 
masculinity of his conception chose to wear a cloak that 
was sometimes too unceremonious or baggy. There was 
an evident outspokenness which generally fails to awa- 
ken that curiosity and aesthetic pleasure that proceed 
from the epic qualities of proportion and restraint. 

This, again, accounts for the artistic failure of his 
blank verse. He lacks the se nse of that . Miltonic 
reserve which is an essential pre- 

Lack of restraint. - . /, . — p — » 

requisi te to t he hand l i ng o r su ch 
a dangerous v eh icle, especially, in epics. Even such 
compelling music and natural melody as he possessed 
could but ill conceal his want of heroic repose, or the 

1. We had the term Jati which only signifies one common origin (B. C* 
Pal’s Soul of India). 

2 . “The Hindu conception of the Mother-land’* by Radhakumud 
Mukerjee, “Indian Culture,” Vol 1, No. 4 . 
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paucity of elegance in his search for the mot juste and 
for a delicate shading of phrases. His bold concep- 
tion carried with it a bolder style which did not hesi- 
tate to descend to slangs and risky gestures. In his 
breathless hurry to be comprehensive he did not 
pause to concentrate his mastery of many rasas to do 
full justice to all his characters ; and where it pleased 
his fancy, he devoted pages to a single idea or to a 
minor action — to be brief, he submitted, like Byron, 
his whole theme to himself. 

II 

In Bengali poetry of the mid-nineteenth century 
the new note of freedom was first sounded, as we 
have seen, by Rangalal Banerjea. In Hemchandra, 
in Bankimchandra, and finally in 

A.SS *’ 8 Nabinchandra this note reappear- 
- ed with a revived interest in the 
past as we find in the literatures of England and 
of Germany of this period. Again, the contagion of 
German fret and fury associated with Goethe’s Sor- 
rows of W er (her and Schiller’s Robbers came through 
Byron to take hold of our poets, as we noticed in 
the case of Hemchandra Banerjea. Nabinchandra’s 
Avakasaranjinl 1 also shows the same symptoms of 
a vague yearning or despair, and rvertherism together 
with an amatory effusion over an unreal beauty such 
as we find in Elizabethan songs and lyrics. 

The next publication of the poet is PalasJr 
yuddha, a metrico-historical romance written in the 
pictorial-musical style of the Roman- 
and iB ChMe S HarM dha tic school. The subject is so near to 
the heart of the nation that it intui- 
tively calls up many ‘wise saws and modern instances’ 
regarding the national life of the Bengalee. Here in 
many places the poet freely draws on Byron’s Childe 
Harold and perhaps also on Scott’s romances . 2 The 

1 . cf . Byron’s Hours of idleness . 

2. The introduction of the song~element is a probable imitation of 
Scott. 


8 
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third canto of Palaslr yuddha has a striking resembla- 
nce to the third canto of the Childe Harold , especially 
to the Waterloo scene of the latter. The background 
is the same ; the sentiments are essentially similar ; 
only the intelligent pupil has amplified and given a 
local colour to his details some of which are neverthe- 
less quite obvious. 

Last evening saw these poor fellows full of lusty life, 
and lost in mirth amid a circle of beauties. The midnight 
brought them up to an orgy of sensual pleasures. The 
morning found them marshalled in arms, and the day in 
battle’s mortal array, but alas ! before it was dusk, their 
eyes were closed in eternal sleep. Rider and horse, friend 
and foe, the Ksatrias and the Yavanas, all found the one 
and the same grave. Tr. 

Again, Sirajuddowla, though a shadowy character 
in the epic, cannot stand on his own legs. To be a 
tragic figure he must dream his 

Sirajuddowis and dreams 2 in the style of his cousin, 

Shakespeare s 01 i » n- l j m 

Richard in bhakespeare s Kichard 111. 

1 . The poet of the plassey sorrows over the dead soldiers : — 

^rtoitor 

5Tt9tC? ^ *\^ | 

fm, vm, wanfw, 

— 4th Canto 

Is it anything beyond a poetic rendering of the following ? 

Last noon beheld them full of lusty life. 

Last eve in Beauty’s circle proudly gay. 

The midnight brought the signal-sound of strife. 

The morn the marshalling in arms, — the day 
Battle s magnificently stern array I 
The thunder — clouds close o'er it, which when rent 
The earth is cover'd thick with other clay. 

Which her own clay shall cover, heap’d and pent. 

Rider and horse,— friend, foe, — in one red 
burial blent ! Childe Harold , Canto III, XXV1IL 

Compare also stanzas 1-6, in Palas'ir yuddha , Canto III with stanzas 
XVII, XXII, in Childe Harold, Canto III. 

2. SirSjuddowla’s dreams (Canto III) read almost as a translation of 
Richard Ill’s dreams in Act V. iii of that drama. 
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For our purpose, the third publication, Rahgamatl 
is important only for the suggestion 
the theme which the poet develops 
in the next three epics, Raivataka> 
Kuruksetra, and Pravasa which will now be considered. 

Ill 

Nablnchandra’s trilogy can be represented as a 
pyramid having three continuous stages of deve- 
lopment, and this development, 
his epic cyc°e blem °' again, is organically connected with 
that of the protagonist Srl-Krisna. 
The process is really like the movement or a circle 
within a circle, and with the whirling of the smaller 
pivotal circle the bigger one grows and expands, till in 
the end the two become one, and merge therselves in 
a yet more comprehensive one. Further, it is a 
didactic epic cycle, which was the first of its kind in 
our literature. Fundamentally, the problem is to find 
out for the degenerate people of India a power and a 
common solvent which could collect all her divergent 
political forces, and adjust them to a common end ; 
in other words, to discover the soul of India in order 
that the orientation of a greater India might be 
possible. That basis could be supplied by nothing 
short of a neo-vaisnavaism which, as we have already 
suggested, was, in certain respects, coloured by the 
revolutionary ideal of the West ; and this neo- 
Vaisnavism, it will be seen, was drawn chiefly from 
the Bhagavad Gita which, as Emerson put it in the 
same age, is “the voice of an old intelligence, which 
in another age and another climate had pondered and 
thus disposed of the same questions which exercise 

»*7 

us. z 

Ostensibly the motif was to be political, because 

* It# leas beautiful prototype is Hemchandra’s Birabahu Kdvya. cf. 
Shakespeare's Romeo and Juliet for the denouement of the love-story of 
Rangamatl. 

#2. Vide “Emerson’s debt to the Orient” by A. E. Christy, “Visva- 
BhSratl Quarterly” January, 1928. 
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without such a great political dissension as we find 
in the MahabhZirata, no action of 
MahabfoSua?* national significance could be projec- 

ted for the epics. The poet harked 
back to the Mahabharata, and came round to a unity 
in religion through a rapprochement in the political 
and social life of India divided against itself by 
numerous castes and creeds. A policy calculated to 

bring the Ar y a ns and non-Aryan s tog eth er was, 

t herefo re, i mprovised ; some sit uation~ha3 to ~ Ee 
c reated~on the co mmon principles of our primary 
e motio ns ; and a significant departure was necessary 
for staging the fall of the old tyranny of the Brah- 
mins and Ksatrias over their neighbouring races. The 
great author of all these is $ri-Krisna who was out 
to ruin the vicious, and protect the virtuous — the 
supreme mission of his self-expression as Purna- 
Avalar (or perfect manifestation of the ultimate 
Reality). 

The whole philosophy of Sri-Krisna as conceived 
in our vaisnava vedanta, centres on the eternal interac- 
tion of Purusa and Prakriti through 
interaction otPuru?a ]if e light and love. Every system 

Vaisnava philosophy, or our philosophy has assumed this 
duality as its starting-point for a 
rational solution of the riddle of this universe. But 
it was left to Vaisnavism to posit to this duality a 
quality that is absolutely human, and an idealism that 
is exquisitely realistic. It is possible, according to 
this system, that Purusa can realise himself in and 
through Prakriti, the object of his thought or 
knowledge, emotions and volition, to the same degree 
that Prakriti can realise herself in and through Purusa 
in the same manner. Unless this mutual relationship 
is recognised and realised, all our spiritual endeavour 
as Prakriti would be paralysed, and the Personality of 
the Absolute or Brahma should remain a blank abstrac- 
tion. Our vaisnava poet-philosophers not only 
realised, but lived this principle of relation in an 
unparalleled manner, and so they found no difficulty 
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in accepting Sri-Krisna as God in man or man in 

God 

Herein, therefore, comes the conception of 
Bhagaban, the highest category in the vaisnavic 
thought, and as will be presently 
Bhagabin nC0ptl0a ° f noticed, the highest of all religious 
ideas. For it brings about a singular- 
ly successful compromise between the subject and the 
object of human thought, a synthesis of the outer 
cosmic world and the inner spiritual order in man. In 
Bhagaban we find the golden link between Brahma 
as the cosmic soul, and Paramaima as the over-soul in 
individual human beings. The act of eternal self- 
differentiation which is the source and satisfaction of 
our being, or, in a Hegelian phrase, “the act of the 
separat’on of the self from itself to return to itself to 
be itself” gives us the concept Bhagaban ; and the 
joy that this eternal process creates, the life it 
generates, Uie light it radiates, the very dreams, 
experiences, the whole history of our revelation as 
Pra^riti are the stuff of which Bhagaban is made, and 
of which Sri-Krisna is the living embodiment in 
our literature. He is the greatest poem of the highest 
religious idea in humanity. 

Viewed from the exclusively human standpoint, 
again, Bhagaban may also appear as what we call 
Narayana whereby he realises and 
Nariyana ban a * reveals himself in and through man. 

This revelation, which one 1 of our 
modern thinkers compares with Joseph Mazzini’s 
Humanity, is a Being, a self-conscious and self-active 
personality in individual as well as in social life. 
Apart from his transcendent aspect Narayana is the 
indweller in every man perfecting the course of 
individual human evolution as slowly but surely as 
he is guiding the destiny of the species. For the 
individual soul he stands as Narottama, or the 
superman of the Gita, and for regulating the 

1. Vide S'ri-Kriswa by Bipinchandra Pal, P, 55. 
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mass-energy in the social or universal evolution 
he appears as an Avatar or God in History. In the 
great historic drama of the Mahabharata he combines 
the two ideals. He is at once the protagonist and the 
deus ex machina, or God-outside-the-machine, a great 
Karmayogl, yet completely resigning his ego to a 
higher, mysterious non-ego which is rolling through 
all things. 

A combination of these aspects in a pre-eminently 
lyrical mood is the simple framework of a great 
epic like Nabinchandra’s Raivata^a, 
lnfe5S”' 0K which supplies the basis of its sequel 
Kuruksetra and Pravasa. The begin- 
ning of the Raivataka is significant. It opens in a 
perfectly romantic strain with a sacred scene of the 
Aryans worshipping the sun in a chorus of Vedic 
hymns, but it is scrutinised in the light of modern 
science, and thereby pressed into the service of the 
plot starting in a real romantic spirit. Why should 
the sun, so the poet argues here, have a better claim 
to our homage than the dust in the field, if both are 
intrinsically the same ? On the same analogy he asks 
why should a Brahmin be necessarily held superior to 
those who are left in obscurity in the lowest stratum 
of society ? Such was the drift of the discussion 
between Krisna and Arjuna, when the sage Durvasa, 
the type of Brahmanic autocracy, appeared on the 
scene, but felt insulted because, in the heat of their 
conversation, the heralds of the new age could take 
no notice of the blatant sage when he was gratuitously 
showering his blessings upon them/ The situation is 
, thus clear : Durvasa with all his emphasis qji deism 
mid Vedic ceremonials, was fighting against a growing: 
religion T w hich th e dignityi^oLjpaan aa,man,,wa» 

1. ^ 

cmbzn t 

f (continued) 
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em phasiz ed, and to which the pe ople were dr awn by 
an inward love for romance hanging round the enig- 
matic personality of $ri-Krisna. This contempt for 
tradition, whether it followed on the revival of Vaisna- 
vism, or on the main spirit of the Gita, appears to 
have been crystallised by the revolutionary ideal of 
the West. The atmosphere was suffused with parti- 
cles of native waters ; only a refreshing light — the 
life-giving light of Shelley and Byron — was necessary 
to unfold it in all its prismatic hues and splendours. 

A reverence for law' was bred by Science with its 
increasing knowledge and invitable spirit of inquiry. 

The effects of geological and biologi- 
and'poUUcs 0 * SCie ” Ce cal discovery shook to its depths the 
old cosmogony of the Sastras ; and 
the general spiritual unrest was reflected remarkably 
in the poetry of this period. If these were the two 
ways in which Science had affected, more or less, 
every channel of intellectual activity, there were other 
directions in which the triumph of the principle of 
nationality rendered this age distinctive and memora- 
ble. History records that nationalism in Europe 
reached its climax in the seventies of the last century. 
“The year 1871 forms, indeed, one of the great water- 


pi ssfa, 'sws 
c^i pi tfaw ^ si? ? 

RaivataJca (Basumatl Ed.) 1st Canto, Krisna, 

Tr. Man, a conscious, conscientious, free being infinitely superior to 
the inanimate sun we behold ; man, the lord of the creation, and rich in his 
possession of a shadow of that infinite wisdom that rules the universe, why 
should he blindly seek to worship a material body like the sun to the rejec- 
tion of that fountain of light and knowledge > 

• • oil* faj* vfc, «rffa« f=m 

fa’ll fail srtfa, jprft 

5*1 fassrtfo i 

op. cit. 3rd. canto, VySsa, p. 58-59. 

Tr. Know, my child, that the government of this mighty creation 
does not stand on an arbitrary will. The nation, as much as the individual, 
is guided and maintained by the one law of Necessity. 
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sheds of modern history. In that year two great 
Powers simultaneously attained the goal of national 
unity. The Franco-German War (1870-1) put the 
coping-stone not only upon the work of Bismarck in 
Germany, but upon that of Mazzini, Cavour, Gari- 
baldi, and Victor Emmanuel in Italy.” 1 Indeed, 
among the old political units in the throes of the 
actual outburst of national liberation in the last cen- 
tury Greece, Italy, and Germany had agreed to be re- 
constituted by an intense revolutionary spirit. In each 
case the force of an ideal past was at work to re-create 
a better future. For India, the light of an alien cul- 
ture had brought her to realise that she was lacking in 
unity in her national life, though her struggle for 
freedom was more cultural than purely political ; and 
with the progressive Europe she had begun to work 
out, at first as a sort of imitative gesture, the great 
problems which the revolutionary age had handed 
down in the West — self-government, social reform, 
international relations, and world-control. 

An emphasis on the political aspect of Srl-Krisna*s 
lils was, therefore, too natural with the poet who, if at 

. all, must hold a mirror up to his age. 

eatlon oYhidia. aidn ' The immediate task which lay 
before him as it lay before two great 
statesmen in the nineteenth century in Europe, 
Cavour in Italy, and Bismarck in Germany, was to 
build from a set of disconnected and often ill-governed 
states one strong and well-administered nation. But 
fSrl-Krisna’s mission was far higher. All territorial 
divisions, according to him, are subversive of religious 
unity and discipline. Hence his ambition was first 
imperialistic in the sense that the people who, in spite 
of the barriers of space, had a fundamental unity of 
religious thought in them would evolve one universal 
religion for the whole of India, condescend to worship 
God under the same roof. 

So long as India is divided into independent units, O 
I. Sir J. A. R. Marriot, A History of Europe, 1815-1923, p, 4. 
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P&rtha, the divisions of religion will be as sharp as the 
Aryans will be cut up into many groups . 1 

The political aspect was, as we have said, intimate- 
ly bound up with the religious or spiritual. Of this 
revival of Hinduism which was 

The instrnments of changed to suit the new conditions 
his politico-religious t a . ^ , 

mission, or lire, bn-Krisna was the soul, 

Vyasa the head, and Arjuna the 
arms in the entire body-politic of the regenerated 
India. And the inspiration, the philosophy, and the 
mode of operation point to a universal religion whose 
centre is everywhere but circumference nowhere. 

Behold my presence pervading the entire universe. I 
am the Life of universe, of the things, animate and inanimate. 
Birth, Death, and Life with all its endless transformations are 
my sports. No Brahma, no Rudra, nothing is except myself, 
the Bhagaban , the one-without-a-second, the prime mover of 
the entire Existence . 2 

It is the Viswa-rupa of the Gita, the goal of 
monism, and the scheme of its work through the 
superman is : — 

Let there be one religion, one race, one kingdom, one 
law ; let the doctrine of universal good be the motto of one 
and all. Let all actions be selfless, and the ultimate goal be 
the great, one-without-a-second Brahma, in order that the 

4 TTsfireor $ cwnr i 

op. cit. 17th Canto. Krista, p. 130. 

2. C^t Vf ! 

win, m t 

m\ t to, ; 

Ibid . 17th Canto, p. 130, also 12th Canto, p. 109. 
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foundation of the Mah&bharata, the reign of Religion, ma> 
be a settled fact , 1 

Here is also the basis of the theory of incarnation, 
or more accurately speaking, Avatar ism. Because in 
. thus trying to expand himself for 

eTototloaS p~ph‘t“ the very purpose of self-comprehen- 
sion Sri-Krisna repeats ideally the 
whole process of evolution in his own person. He 
never forsakes his past 2 but carries it forward to the 
reality of the present only with such variations as the 
new age might develop for its legitimate fulfilment 3 . 
He re-enacts the Adi-lilS in the Raivataka, compre- 
hends himself primarily for his own joy, and thereby 
sings the triumph of Virtue over Vice for the good of 
the world. He lives by self-differentiation into mutu- 
ally opposing forces and by victory over these opposi- 
tions. Thus Sri-Krisna as an Avatar is, like Hegel’s 
Absolute, most decidedly a man of war who conceives 
himself in external relationships, presupposes the 
social life, enters into the conflict, triumphs over the 
conflict, and so comes nearer than ever to realizing 
his unity with his deeper self. 

IV 

The social life which Sri-Krisna conceives for 
himself in the Raivataka is, however, composed of 
characters all of whom, indeed, do 
Nabmcbandra’s not rea ch the same sustained height 
oi epic discipline. or epic excellence. 1 here is at times 
a sloppy sentimentality, a degenerate 
effeminacy which, as Sir Brajendranath Seal rightly 

1. ^ 4 * STtfS, 4* JlfaT, 4* 

*rf<wi ftw w ’Hr 

S’fSTO j Ibid. 

2. Vide 7th Canto, p. 78-85, 

3. Vide 12th Canto, p. 107-108, Kritpa. 
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points out, ruins the massive grandeur of the epic and 
its solemn design. The unrestrained sensuous poet of 
Avatar an j ini, like the young author of Endymion, 
takes in all that comes within the sweep of his 
exuberant imagination, fancying that every mood of 
dalliance or erotic outburst is a sure gesture of 
Vai^navism. This is, indeed, the danger to which 
erotic mysticism is so often exposed. Hence behind 
his seemingly vaisnavic ecstasy of free love there is 
sometimes a hidden want of spiritual suggestion which 
reduces particularly the eleventh and eighteenth books 
of the Raivataka to a mere play of the flesh. Here at 
least he lacks that insight of a truly vaisnava poet who, 
hy a master-stroke of art, can show that matter and 
spirit interpenetrate each other, that the sensuous is a 
doorway to the supra-sensuous. 1 In other words, 
a surer hold on his Muse disciplined by Art and 
consecrated by a higher imaginative idealism would 
have saved the poet from that lawless abundance and 
verbiage which characterise all his productions after 
Palaslr yuddha . 2 

It may, however, be contended that all cloud and 


1. cf. Rabindranath’s 

^ faf ck frm/rsi ‘stfa ? 

cwffat, fa?* fa*ra 

arttm ■Rfci'l re f&t 

stfa sc* era wi ^ 

v£j| sretatafera 


* ?* Baftkimchandra rightly held in his Bibidha Prabandha that intensity 

m the poetry of his time suffered owing to the extensiveness of knovdedae 
^dhe thereby lent . up p or tt° the theory that Poetry declines as ScienU 
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no sunshine is also not Art ; or as Kant says, man, as 
placed between the purely sensual 
«ta^ C atS f tuto bW ' (animal) and the purely intellectual 
(superhuman) creation, alone posses- 
ses art, and this latter flourishes only on the border- 
land of the higher and lower worlds. Such a definition 
of Art, accurate as far as it goes, cannot however justify 
a rather categorical opinion that “ten of the twenty 
books of the Raivataka 1 ” should be expurgated before 
the epic can commend itself to any serious critical 
consideration. These condemned books written 
undoubtedly in a flippant style, chiefly deal with the 
love-episodes, or to be more accurate, the Purva-rUga 
of Subhadra, Saila, Jaratksru, Rukminl and 
Satyabhama — characters whose development and 
individual importance in the epic cannot be properly 
appreciated without reference to the Kuruksetra and 
the Pravasa. With the omission of those books, then, 
these characters will have to be obelised ; the dramatic 
value of the epic will suffer, and “the fragment that 
would remain,” as the philosopher himself admits, 
“would be a colossal wreck of a national epic ; 
because Subhadra and Saila complete the human 
aspect of Arjuna who is not a mere paste-board hero ; 
Jaratkaru, frenzied with love for Krisna, renders the 
machinations of Durvasa futile, Sulochana with all her 
apparent pertness is an excellent example of disinteres- 
ted love, the very gospel-truth of Srl-Krisna’s teach- 
ing ; while Satyabhama and Rukhmini are still 
valuable as a contrast between the material and spiri- 
tual. But even all of them are mere shadows, as they 
Teally are, in the world of being drawn through their 
manifold activities by a higher unifying power to 
perfection in the world of becoming. Dramatically, 
therefore, these women are as necessary for the plot 
as they are for the full manifestation of God’s ilia in 
the world. 

I. “The simple truth is that ten of the twenty book* (Books VI, VIII, 
X, XI, XIII, XV, XVIII, and, we may add, Book V find XX) must he lopped 
ol, if the Raivataka is to take a place among the great epics of Bengal ’ — 
New Essays in criticism by Sir B. N, Seal, pp. 95-96. 
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Thus the women-characters of the Raivataka 
constitute as much the enveloping action of the poem 
as they make up the foil to the picture of Sri-Krisna. 
The uniqueness of Nablnchandra’s ^rl-Krisna lies in 
the synthesis of the two conflicting phases of his 
character, the poetic and the prophetic, the Hellenic 
and the Hebraic. Obviously the pauraiiic Sri-Krisna 
aud the Srl-Krisna of the Mahabharata go ill 
together. What is only unepical in the Raivalaka is 
the cheap dalliance of the women which is, indeed, 
too sur-realistic to claim the symbolic significance 
of sensuous Vaisnavism. 

V 

Again, the consuming sexual passion of &aila 
steadies into § spiritual flame through the process of a 
__ hard discipline and penance practised 

Women-characters. r a • c 1 

on an image or Arjuna tor twelve 
long years in the forest. Whatever gross or earthy 
was still left in her was swept away by the tragic self- 
sacrifice of Abhimanyu which finally shapes her ideal 
of love. This example she emulates by laying down 
her life while fighting with the robbers in defence 
of Subhadra . 1 That hers is a dedicated life is to be 
seen here as well as in the selfless love she bears 
towards Abhimanyu. The last scene in the Pravasa 
is illustrative of this, and it has all the dignity, 
grandeur, and pathos of fulfilment and enlightenment 
which is the very essence of tragedy. Similar is the 
case with Sulochana whose life was attuned to the 
love of Abhimanyu and died with the death of the 
latter. Even Satyabhama, the counterpart of Rukminl, 
changes her role, and adjusts herself to the intensity 
of the issues in the end. It is to be noted here that 
all the women-characters love at first sight, but all thfis 
loves, excepting that of Arjuna and Subhadra, are 
shown to be apparently crossed by misadventure bt|t 
crowned with a noble death. They are, we believe* 

1. See Pravasa Bk* VII, 
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the sensuous embodiments of the Gopl-rasa of Srl- 
Krisna, and as characters they are either original 1 , or 
so much developed out of the pencil-sketches 2 of the 
MahsbhUrata as to reflect all the credit of the original 
on the poet whose worst fault here, as we have just 
observed, lies in his failure to hit happily on the 
golden mean between brevity and prolixity. 

Among the women-characters, Subhadra appears, 
in all probability, the Florence Nightingale 3 at Scutari. 

„ _ . Jaratkaru has an echo of Shakes- 

peare s Juliet m her voice. Her love 
and youth are pledged, almost against herself, to Dur- 
vas& only to feed the ancient grudge of her disappoin- 
ted brother, and hence her revolt and indignation 
against the nuptial bond. But she is not as spotless 
as Juliet or Iphigenia to be sacrificed for a great 
cause either as an expiation of the past or as a propi- 
tiation for the future. In the exuberance of wit and 
gaiety, in energy of spirit, or in ceaselessly ‘speaking 
mirth’, Sulochana, again, has a prototype in Shakes- 
peare’s Beatrice 4 , though the ring of a subdued pathos 

h ti, birol, j 

Tr. Jaratkaru, Sailaja, SulochonS are entirely new creations. 

H. N. Dutt ; Sahitya B. S. 1298. 

2. ^firatOR, Ststal c * U m c*r, fe® 8 

i 

Tr. Readers of the Mahabharata are perhaps aware that characters 
which are mere names in the great epic have been made by our poet ins- 
tinct with life by the vigour of his imagination and the exquisite skill of his 
■art. 

— Sahitya B. S. 1298, article by H. N, Dutt . 

3. ftrfr* art^i wrtt 

Pm, CTcnrf^m cm wS, Tmn csft cjpm 

Tr. The Brahmin-saint of the Vedic era, the national turmoil of the 
Paur&nic age, Abbott’s Napolean Bounaparte, the agitated Mary Anto- 
inette, the philanthropist Florence Nightingale, all have contributed to 
the materials of this great epic, 

(Vide. Bangabani, p. 121, by Sasaftkamohan Sen.) 

4. Shakespeare’s Much ado about nothing . 
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and a motherly tone in her heart is all her own. On 
the whole, we find three types of womanhood repre- 
sented here — the mother, the maiden and the friend. 
They are, however, all connected with a bigger issue, 
and clothed with a highly religious and spiritual 
significance. 

But the transfiguration of Durvasa in the 
Pravasa though beautiful in itself, has been rather 
x „ abrupt, and no psychological 

Character o! Durvass. , f . . J 

development or spiritual crisis has 

been shown to be at work in his mind so as to justify 
his sudden change to Krisna-love or at least to his 
feeling of inadequacy of the vedic deism. The thin 
external action — the mere fall of a stone on his body, 
and his intense thirst probably consequent upon it, 
which has nqthing to do with his old religious 
monomania — cannot reasonably warrant a transforma- 
tion so vital and comprehensive. The plot is insuffi- 
cient for the purpose, and the wheel of Nemesis 
turns on too slender a basis to carry conviction. 
In the conversion of Vasuki whose mind is already 
so plastic and whose situation is throughout involved 
in a tragic complexity there is, however, nothing 
left to be desired. 


VI 

Incidentally, it may be observed here that the 
trilogy, in some of its broad features, has some striking 
points of apparent resemblance to 

Some exterai re- Virgil’s Aeneid, though the latter has 
«emt>lanees to the • r i i • i 

Aeneid. a manifestly secular interest about it. 

Both are distinct national anthems 
embodying the pageants of their respective histo- 
ries, the delineation of their individual soil. Both 
are honey-combed with the romantic spirit in their 
two principal fields of love and adventure. A direct 
vital human interest is common to both, and they 
agree to create men and women on the heroic plane 
embodying the qualities, passions and emotions of 
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actual life. In both of them, again, the figures are 
connected with larger and sublimer issues, with the 
laws of nature and the decrees of fate, the workings 
as it were, of an inscrutable Providence and the pro- 
found sense of human destiny as at once moulding 
the human soul and interpreted by it. Further, both 
are at one in exalting the new regime, giving shape 
and colour to their ideals of peace and justice, ordered 
liberty, and beneficient rule. And, finally, they join 
hands in lifting themselves into a higher sphere so 
as to touch the deepest springs of religion and philo- 
sophy, opening avenues into the invisible world and 
lighting up beacon-lights for the future. 

In the absence of any external evidence of Virgil’s 
influence, all these points of similarity can only bring 
us to presume that the Latin epic 
tedness to^he mti b " touches, if at all, the outer fringe of 
the problem which our poet had 
sought to expound mainly by an emotional restatement 
of the Gita. The Gita, as we know, has sought to 
harmonise the ways of Jnana (knowledge and intuition) 
Bhafyti (loving devotion) and Karma (action). This 
unification is the theme of the whole epic which, 
really speaking, is the dream of a free man over the 
Gita, even as the Paradise Lost is the dream of a 
Puritan fallen asleep over the Bible. Hence the 
whole philosophy has been succinctly brought out 
by Vyasa in the “Fruit of Action” 1 . What is the 
significance of this evolutionary process ? 

“Why is the existence of this world or its evolution ? It is 
his Maya, the reflection of his own self or his own nature ! 
This evolution makes for the good of the universe, and Virtue 
or Vice is measured with reference to the nature of our pur- 
suits or Karma. — Bk. XII, Pravasa . (Tr .) 1 

I. ?— 4 7\X,T\U ? 

toi. m\, «tff% $i*i* i 


Bk. XII, Pravasa, 
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The doctrine 

Vignana-yoga . 


of 


Here we find a close approximation to the V iguana* 
yoga of the Gita, And here also the poet definitely 
launches upon the true Vaisnavic 
position as opposed to the Sankara 
Vedanta’s with regard to the reality 
of both the world-process and the incarnation of the 
Lord. This world-process, so he adds, is not an illu- 
sion, not a shadow- show, but a reality coming from 
and living in the reality of the process of thought and 
love in the Being of the Absolute. The goal of the uni- 
versal, and not of individual, good is the end towards 
which it is moving in a deathless harmony, and what- 
ever contributes to this harmonious universality is, 
in its own way, fulfilling its individual destiny 1 . 
This “doctrine of happiness” has been used to explain 
the theory of Karma and the transmigration of the 
soul which also subsumes Avatarism or the progress- 
ive realisation of the self. 


This idea 2 , again, may be traced to the Karma-San - 
nyasa-yoga or the impulse of selfless activity of God, 
the principle that is at work behind 
ij 0 qlx? rmO ~ Sannyasa ' the great Kuruksetra . The expansion 3 
of the individual in time and space 
on a given basis covers the universal in the eternal, 
and anything subversive of this process means a set- 
back in that expansion. On this conquest of the indi- 
vidual self depends the privilege and importance of 


1. See Bk, XII, Kuruksetra , — “The doctrine of Happiness.** 

2 . ^ ^ 

*ltc^ ®r5T, *ttR cert^, c 

ntR ^ i 
Bk. XII, Pravasa. 

Tr. Do your Duty ; follow it, if you will, and you will be carried on to 
higher people and to higher worlds. Should you follow a contrary course 
you will come down gradually to the level of beasts and inanimate objects. 

3. See Bk. XIII, Kuruksetra , — “The doctrine of Happiness”. 

9 
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man as a sentient architect of his own fate 1 , and 
hence the justification of the moral struggle within 
himself. Again, 

Arjuna, 

But is not Hari, the saviour of the 
fallen, able to blot out the decrees 
of fate ? 

Vyasa, 

He can, if the fallen resign them- 
selves, like the Pandavas, to His 
feet . 2 Ibid. 

Here, as in the Bhakii-yoga of the Gita, the law of 
destiny has been superseded by the law of love, and 

™ . the reconciliation of the conflicting 

y ' J ^' elements has been rightly effected by 

Vyasa in this book. Again, it may be noted that the 
mechanical deist of the Raivataka , arguing the present 
state of things as wholly providential, assumes in the 
Kuruksetra a thoroughly mystic note in his philosophy 
of life. The triumph over the ego, he reiterates, is the 
criterion of love and service, and, therefore, of resigna- 
tion ; and by precept and practice &ri-krisna has 
illustrated this in the great war of the Mahabharata. 

What is good for the ocean is also good for the little drops 
of water that make the ocean ; and so what is good for the 
world is certainly good for you, oh my child ! control your 
senses by knowledge and practice, sink your personal 
interests in the interests of the world, do your duty according 

1. c^R ^ ? 

cvsm <&&& 

^ I — Pravasa , Bk. XII. 

(T r.) Why I, a man, should do anything that is opposed to my Duty ? 
I am an image of that supreme intelligence. 1 am the Will, and on the free- 
dom of my will. Oh Dhananjaya, depends the consciousness of that intelli- 
gence. 

2 . 

fa *itcsR 1ft *tfwr^R ? 

CWi \ Pravasa , Bk. XII. 
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to your own capacity and thus dedicate the fruits of your 
action to Brahma. For what is the purpose that the tree is 
eternally serving by yielding fruits, or the cloud by yielding 
showers ? The world is indeed a place for ideal unselfish- 
ness. It is the nature of the tree to give fruits and of the 
cloud to shower in the service of the world, and in that 
consists their highest act of merit which is not apart from 
salvation 1 . (Tr.) Bk. IV, Kurukselra. 

VII 

This all-comprehensive principle of or 

the philanthrophy of the Bhagabad-Gita, is perhaps 
the only solution which any system 
u „, ,“"5*“"”''* °f Philosophy on offer lo the prob- 
lem of human life. Poetry is at its 
best when it initiates us, by assuming what lies above 
and beyond an experience, into the significance 
of the actual experience. Nabinchandra’s poetry is 
great, because it brings us to face the highest ideality 
which lies in the comprehension of the real 2 — the 

b 

sjsrar frs ^ | capita 
▼fif fTOttf 
TOP wf*l t 

? fa fwlwr • 

VUS TFCcT x5?F, 

ante®* ^ 

Bk. IV. Kurnksctra. 

*Pr w ! firm, fa to $t*i 

srtft TO ! ftfto ^ I Ibid . 

(Tr.) If the Lord of the universe, oh my child, is all-pervading, the one- 
without-a-second, the source of every substance, the universe, then, is his 
garment without which there is no other way for man to realise Him who is 
beyond all knowledge. 
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highest message of Tennyson, Browning and Carlyle. 
Srl-Krisna is himself a great poet even in his actual 
life of politics. He mystically disintegrates the jarring 
elements in the soul of India, and then produces, by 
a species of reaction, an atmosphere of harmony which 
is, and will be the basis of his ideal kingdom. Bet- 
ween the two scenes, the upholding of the illumina- 
ting wonder in the spirit of the universe 1 , and the 
soul-entrancing prophetic vision 2 of Saila, there is only 
a process of purgation, of a sense of promise fulfilled, 
of vice lost and virtue redeemed. From the Raivataka 
down to the Pravasa or to his later Avatar-hymnolo- 
gy 3 , the whole action is an ascent from our typical 
national and social evils as they were mostly prevalent 
during the ancient Hindu era, to a religion of pity and 
charity, from animal, sensuous fire, as it were, yielding 
place to a moral and humanitarian atmosphere ; and 
in so far as Nabinchandra re-creates a passion for us, 
with all emphasis on love, an ideal religion for India 
based on brotherhood and self-suppression, he is a 
truly national poet of the nineteenth century in 
Bengal. 

With all his debts to the West, which in his later 
works are too vague to be dissected and tabulated, it 
must, therefore, be said that Nabin- 
poetry . e,inlt1011 ° f hl8 chandra found his ideal of poetry in 
the expression of that divine afflatus 
or Rasa, the very soul of Indian literatures. Edgar 
Allen Poe’s “intense and elevating excitement of the 
soul” only comes nearer to his imaginative flights, his 
exquistic abondon or self-surrender to the ultimate 
Reality. If we are to take his trilogy as merely a 
triumph of Hinduism, Fichte’s definition of poetry as 
an expression of a religious idea, might be thought 
sufficient for the purpose 4 . Yet a better description 

1. 1st Bk. Raivataka. 

2. last Bk, Pravdsa. 

3. Amitava } cf. Matthew Arnold's Light of Asia ; See also Amritdva, 
and Christ. 

4. See 9th Bk, Kurukseira . 
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of his poetry would be found in Prof. George 
Santayana’s definition 1 , viz., poetry is metrical and 
euphuistic discourse expressing thought which is both 
sensuous and ideal. But all these elements are over- 
shadowed by the great force of the poet’s self-expres- 
sion. He wrote most of himself because he saw in 
himself a type of his restless and synthetic epoch, 
because perhaps he realised that his spirit was the 
spirit of thousands of other youngmen in the genera- 
tion to which he belonged. 


Thus Nabinchandra’ s poetry is the poetry of im- 
pulse, and it is only in this sense that he may be 
called Byronic. This impulse is wo- 

chandra 7 s 8 poetry abln ' ven of three elements which contri- 
buted to the tremendous impression 
that he made upon his generation. There is, in the 
first place, his impassioned self- portrayal and self- 
assertion. This is the lyrical, introspective Nabin- 
chandra, who, in the frankness of his poetic fervour, 
could not pause to master the great art of self-conceal- 
ment. Of his irrepressible egoism his fascinating 
‘Autobiography’ in prose is the highest expression. But 
the truth is that his lyrical emotion sometimes becomes 
obtrusive 2 in spite of its fine frenzy and spontaniety of 
outburst. Secondly, there is Nabinchandra, the patriot, 
the poet of Palaslr Yuddha, where he also played the 
role of the satirist and observer of the national mind, 
and kindled the soul of his people in a way that no 
other poet did. Thirdly, there is Nabinchandra, the 
Vaisnava, the poet of the trilogy, and the poet of three 
‘prophets’. This is the true, the great, and the ulti- 
mate Nabinchandra, the poet of the emotional synthe- 
sis of Bengal in the last century. Only his emotional 
fervour sometimes runs into theatricality and un- 
vaisnavic conceits 3 . His slip-shod method of compo- 
sition in some books of the Raivataka and of the 


1. Poetry and Religion by G. Santayana. 

2. See last stanza, Kuruksetra. 

3. See p. 158, Pravdsa . 
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Kuruksetra are ill-fitted to his genius. He lacks the 
sense of proportion as we have seen in the Raivatalfa 
and particularly in the Uttara-Abhiman\)u episode 1 in 
the KuT^usetra, while his predecessors have drawn 
similar episodes in their great epics in a smaller com- 
pass but with greater beauty. 

VIII 

Yet it is ungracious to leave such a great poet — 
and greater he might have been — on this note of criti- 
cism. Two things he has done in a 
onrpoetry tnbati ° n t0 peculiar way that no other poet 
has yet achieved in our literature. 
For us he has recorded, as in a thermometer, the 
highest pulse-beats of the impulsive Bengalee charac- 
ter with that profound elan which is all his own. His 
fullness and restless lyrical abondon is indeed unique 
in our modern literature, as his poetry written in the 
white heat of the religious and spiritual inspiration is 
a legacy that transcends the limits of time and space. 
Nabinchandra’s religion, if it belongs to any school, 
closely approximates to Kesavchandra’s “New Dispen- 
sation.” It is, as he himself has told us 2 , a universal 
religion not to be confined within particular church- 
creeds and articles of faith. It is this consciousness of 
his “vital relations to this mysterious universe, his 
duty and destiny there, that is in all cases the primary 
thing for him and creatively determines all the rest .” 3 
This apprehension is the very source of his inspiration, 
his ecstasy and religious mysticism. Poetry, accord- 
ing to Prof. Santayana, is called religion where it inter- 
venes in life, and religion when it merely supervenes 
upon life, is seen to be nothing but poetry 4 . To define 
this distinction in a simpler way one may say, that 

1. In Abhimanyu’s description of his ideal castle before UttarS, we find 
a striking parallel to Shelley’s description of the same before Emilia Viviani 
in “Ephipsychiddion”. 

2. See his preface to Christ. 

3. Carlyle’s Heroes and Hero-worship, Lecture !. 

4. Poetry and Religion (preface) by G. Santayana. 
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poetry is the finer breath of religion, and the pressure 
of that resultant conviction of poetry on a life codified, 
is the seed of religion. Wordsworth may be taken 
as a typical example of this double process of thought. 
In his life of nature he found occasions both for poetry 
and didacticism. His poems are, however, mere 
documents of individual experiences, of tranquil 
pleasures born in the contemplation of things within 
the reach of his sensuous life. But when a poet en- 
larges his theatre and puts into his rhapsodies the 
true visions of his people and of his soul, his poetry is 
the consecration of his deepest convictions, and con- 
tains the whole truth of his religion 1 This is the final 
and unique contribution of Nabinchandra to our lite- 
rature, and this, if not anything else, serves to carve 
out for him a niche in the temple of poetic fame. 


I. Poetry and llcliyion , p. 289. 
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POETIC DICTION OF MADHUSUDAN, HEMCHANDRA AND 
NABlNCHANDRA 

I 

A N attempt has been made in the preceding pages to 
bring out the different temperaments of the three 
poets — objective, contemplative and 
the^hree poets^ tS ° ! subjective in their methods of ap- 
proach towards their respective 
themes which have many points of contact in their 
plot-construction. The graceful energy of the first 
presents a contrast to the Puritanic zeal of the second, 
which is, again, supplemented in the liquid spiritual 
fire of the third. In other words, the aesthetic, the 
intellectual, and the emotional are the distinct features 
in their attitude to life, as in their treatment of 
poetry 1 . This distinction is also to be noticed in their 
conceptions of the hero-cult. The natural storm of 
human action present in a Greek hero is the starting- 
point of the M eghanad~badh. In Homer this storm 
has none of that subjective impetuosity displayed by 
the Bengali epic ; and so its final appeal is not 
Homeric in spirit. The long-drawn struggle between 
the Devas and Asuras in Hemchandra’s Britra-samhara 

!. cf, 

^*f|, f<w i 

; 

f^tfr eptft 
vfir fafai 

And one feels tempted to add — 

jssrt* 8 ! 

Aksay BaraVs poetic estimate of these poets 
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has been alleogorically approached. The central 
heroic action is hardly veiled and has been lifted into 
the level of metaphysics. On a different plane and 
with a mystic view of things stands Sri-Krisna, the 
real hero of Nabinchandra’s trilogy. Though as an 
Avatar, Sri-Krisna is not essentially different from 
Christ 1 , yet the former is very largely a creation of 
the Gita with specific divine attributes not to be found 
in his fellow-Avatar. 


II 

Rangalal’s descriptive art is an illustration of cheap 
rhetoric justifiable only in his circumstances. By pre- 
cious devices he wanted to produce 
Ra^a S iTi! PtiVe art ° f effects, pleasing for simplicity and 
variety where it was difficult to 
have beauty. The metrical swing of Bharatchandra, 
the romantic methods of Scott and Byron added 
to his genuine patriotic fervour, gave to his heroic 
representation the dignity and sincerity of primitive 
heroic poetry. 

Michael’s descriptions are distinctly typical but 
not mental as Homer’s. The influence of the Iliad 2 is, 

, for instance, visible in Michael’s 

Of Madhusudan. , . . r i l . t 

description or the heroes standing 

ready for the war 3 . But the Greek bard comes bet- 
ween nature and his readers as a connoisseur of 
the former, and in that sense his representations 
are mental. Michael specifies his portraits as ty- 
pical of some particular passions or emotions. 
Some bold and firm outlines in the pictures, some 
striking movements, fragmentary but significant as 
we find in Homer, are found to characterise the 
great Bengalee poet. There is a uniqueness in the 

1. By comparing verses 7-8, 4th Chapter in the Gita with verses 7-27, 
24th Chapter, in Matthew, Nabinchandra seeks to prove that essentially 
there is no difference between Krisna and Christ in so far as they are 
Avatars. See preface to “Christ,** 

2. Bk. XI, 60-65. 

3. Meghcmad-badh , Bk. 1. 
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glance 1 of the rising sun, a peculiar numbness 2 in 
the silence of Ravana struck with grief, a certain frozen 
stateliness in the piteous narration 3 of Sita, and an 
inimitable picturesqueness in the whole poetic diction. 
In fact, in miniature portrait-painting Madhusudhan 
still remains unsurpassed for it finesse ; because with 
the fewest strokes the most delicate workmanship 
has been wrought by him in our poetry. 

Where Madhusudan condenses, Hemchandra 
amplifies and Nabinchandra etherealizes. If the first 
„ . . is nearly Homeric, the second is 

Miltonic in his descriptive and 
narrative methods. As in Milton, much of the inter- 
est of Hemchandra* s poem lies in his colossal pictures, 
i n his lofty thought and in the supernatural grandeur 
of. his situations. More than any other poet in the 
same field he was conscious of his position as an epic 
poet, and he makes a very scrupulous attempt probably 
on account of the adverse criticism of M cghariad- 
badh , for maintaining the balance of his characters 
on the heroic plane. Both in his thought and style 
he observes a high seriousness but a slovenliness 
and superficiality which is artistically fatal. 


With the fluidity and the music of his poetic dic- 
tion, Nabinchandra stands apart. His method is pure- 
. ly romantic. If there is a Byronic 
touch m the wild nights or his ima- 
gination there is, with all his indigenous inspiration, 
also a Shelleyan gesture in the spiritual emancipation 
of humanity which distinguishes his later poetry. 
Poetry and painting dwell together in the house of his 
passionate Muse, and so he can be justly likened in 
this respect to the English "pre-Raphaelite" poets of 
the last century. The very opening stanzas of Paldslr 
Yuddha — the divine damsels leaning out of the 


1. See Meghanad-badh Bk., VII, Opening lines. 

2. Bk. 1. 

3. Bk. IV. 

4 . Bk. I, Britra- Sainhara, 
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windows of heaven, the cloud-laden stars pensively 
thinking, as it were, in their spheres set here, of 
course, against a lurid background, remind us of “the 
Blessed Damozel” of Dante Gabriel Rossetti. The 
beautiful love-lyric of Sulochana (Raivataf^a) describing 
with a personal note the various stages of feminine 
love through the special traits of some typical flowers 
is an excellent example of this type of art. Possibly, 
the poet’s inward allegiance to some such art is res- 
ponsible for the extreme attention to realistic details 
in his portraits. And finally another “pre-Raphaelite” 
characteristic may be found in his love of symbolism 1 
as seen in his trilogy which, through a group of in- 
dividuals, proposes to explain the secret of the 
redemption of humanity. 

Ill 


Similes and meta- 
phors : of Madhusudan 


In conclusion it will be interesting to note the 
peculiarity of each poet in the employment of similes 
and metaphors in his poetry, for it 
will serve, as a rule, to indicate the 
complexion of his personal out- 
look on things. / Madhusudan’ s similes are as short 
and expressive as Homer’s without the latter’s peren- 
nial freshness and vigour, but this, of course, is bound 
to be so, because Homer’s is believed to be an “epic of 
growth” as opposed to Michael’s “epic of Art.” The 
similes of the Greek epics, as we have said elsewhere, 
testify to a direct and minute observation of nature, 
while the Bengalee poet seldom chooses to track be- 
yond the mythological allusions or the stock similes of 
Sanskrit literature. He is severely classical here, and 
one might almost say, distinctly Indian 2 in his style 
of expression. Even where his imaginative sympathy 
is at its highest, he confines himself to the more con- 


1. Bk. V. p. 87, Pravasa , Bk. XIII, Raivatalca e tc. 

2. But such phrases, a critic remarks, as 

W would inevitably remind one of Homer’s “favoured of the 
gods’* “cloud-compelling Jove” and “rosy-figured morn” etc. There are 
also other poetic renderings from Milton and Virgil. 
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ventional groove of things for his imagery. What 
is still Homeric with him is that his similes are never 
involved with his well-chiselled thoughts, and so are 
not allowed to obscure their transparency. They are 
the real beauties of his poetic diction in that they 
polish and concentrate his characterization. They 
have a hidden beauty of their own. 


By virtue of his sense of the inter-relations of 
thought and matter, Hemchandra is extensive also 
in his metaphors and similes. He 
oi Hemcbandra draws them mostly from his univer- 
sal consciousness of nature and man. The applica- 
tion of Hemchandra’s similes is generally elaborate 
and continuous. 1 With this art he amplifies things, as 
his predecessor thereby rarefies them. Hemchandra 
uses them to adorn a landscape either in the physical 
or in the mental world, while in Madhusudan they 
serve as tools for refining his portraits. 


The similes and metaphors of Nabinchandra are 
no mere poetic ornaments, but are more direct and 
spontaneous, as they spring from 
Oi Nabinchandra hi s free-flowing Muse and with the 

highest intensity of his emotion burst, like break- 
ers, into different and more comprehensive channels. 
So they are organically connected with his poetry, 
and form particularly in his later productions, the 
very warp and woof of his imaginative execution. 
Here we may find the symptom of his “pre-Raphae- 
lite” contagion which, if it is not a fact, still serves 
to show how differences of climes and conditions 
notwithstanding, a strange fellowship binds all great 
poets to strike not simply on the same chords — at 
times to the same pitch and in the same manner — of 
the Aeolian harp of the poetic imagination. 

1. See Bk. VI. 132-142, Britra-Samliara ; Bk. IX, Sachl describing 
her son fallen asleep in her lap ; Jayanta’s defeat and fainting fit , — Ibid ; 
Bk. XII, description of the gods shining in the battle fields. Bk. XIII, 6-13 
etc. Cfiinta-tarahgini , , Pp. 6-7, (Basumati Edition) ; lines 30-38, Pp. 6-7, 



INTERCHAPTER IV 

BIOGRAPHY OF BIHARlLAL CHAKRABERTl (1836-1894)’ 


<THE true poet is all knowing ; he is a world in miniature/ 
* so said Novalis about the epic greatness of poets. And 
it was also a kindred sentiment that was struck by another 
philosophical scribe 1 of ours in the last century with reference 
to Biharilal, the poet : ‘Biharilal’, he observed, ‘was a far 
greater poet than his poetry tends to show him, and though 
with him poetry was bred in the bone’, it did not perhaps 
come out all in the flesh. 


Biharilal was born in 1 836 at the ancestral residence of 
his father Dinanath Chakraberti, which was situated on 
Aksaychandra Dutt Lane in Nimtola 
Early life. Street at Calcutta. Being the only child 

in the family, the poet naturally had 
the monopoly cl the parents’ affections, but unfortunately 
he lost his mother within three years of his birth. Tall, fair, 
and strong Biharilal was a boy of active habits, almost of 
riotous but heroic nature, and could swim across the Ganges 
twice or thrice over with perfect ease. It is said that one of 
his youthful skirmishes led to his being struck on the head 
by his enemy. He was bleeding profusely ; and yet his 
chivalrous temperament did not let him disclose the truth 
of the matter to a neighbouring policeman who was 
naturally curious to find out the author of the assault. On 
another occasion, as one 2 of his contemporaries tells us, 
Biharilal was passing along the Strand Road when he was 
confronted by a ‘tommy* tearing down from the opposite 
side. In such a case ‘the honours of the pavement’ are 
usually claimed by the military people. But here the soldier 
stared him in the face, and let him have his own way. 


About Biharilal* s schooling we know that he read at 
home upto the age of nine, browsing at will on anything he 


Bihar tlal's educa- 
tion. 


liked, and it is said that the Bat-tola. 
publications attracted him most. Between 
ten and fifteen he was on the rolls of the 


General Assembly’s Institution, and for three years later 
he remained a scholar of Sanskrit College. But the rough- 


* Chiefly based upon Rasamaya Lah&’s paper on “Rishi Sukabi Bihari 
lal” appended to the Basumaii edition of the poet’s works. 

1, DwijendtanSth Tagore. 

2. Krisijakamal Bhattacharyya. 
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and-ready discipline of studies in these academies proved 
too much for his unruly character. He was the cock of his 
school, and in more respects than one he was to these insti- 
tutions what Dobbin was to Dr. Swishtail’s Academy in 
Thackeray’s Vanity Fair 

Nevertheless Biharilal* s range of studies was fairly wide. 
We have it on the authority of the same contemporary that 
he read Byron s Childe Harold , the great 
His scholarship. tragedies of Shakespeare, works of Kali- 
dasa, and almost all the classics of 
Bengali literature, particularly Kabikahkan Chandi, and 
Vaisnava lyrics, all of which he studied from the artistic 
point of view. 

Biharilal’s first wife having died in childbed he married 
the daughter, called Kadambini Devi, of Nabinchandra 
Mukhopadhyaya of Bowbazar Street ; 
His married life. and there are internal evidences 1 to show 
that he was quite happy with her. 

More than any other Bengalee poet of the age Biharilal 
lived his poetry : If it was passionate, sincere, and idealistic, 
so was his life ; if it was instinct with 
His poetical works. generous enthusiasms and beautiful 
dreams, so was he too in the practical 
conduct of his existence. His spirit, like Shelley’s, was 
always haunted by the tragedies and tyrannies of the social 
order which gave a rude shock to the world of his dreams. 
Acutely sensitive to all that is lovely in sight or sound, he 
wrote his verses under the stress of simple and fundamental 
emotions, and he sang the truth as he saw it and felt it with 
the sincerity of a primitive poet. To the composition of 
poetry he devoted the bulk of his time and energy in youth, 
though the entire output of his works, fairly large in quantity, 
will shine most in selection : 


Bandhu-biyoga 

... 1858. 

Bangasundari 

... 1869. 

Prema-Prabahinl 

... 1870. 

Nisarga-sandarsan 

... 1870. 

Saradamangal I 

... 1874. 

Saradamaiigal II 

... 1879. 


Biharilal died in 1 894 of chronic diabetes at the age of 58. 
1 # ^NiaSnta-Safcglt, 0 S ! ara t-kal. 



CHAPTER X 


BIHARILAL AND ENGLISH POETS 


< ^EITHER the full glare of light nor the 
1 'I darkness of the niffht. but the mistv nhase of 


Biharilal, the man. 


A ^ darkness of the night, but the misty phase of 

„ , the twilight — that is of the essence 

Bih&rilal, the dreamer. . *1 o*i 1 1 

or the dream, so wrote biharilal 
Chakrabarti in one of his earliest compositions ; and 
what seems only a casual explanation of the signi- 
ficance of the dream-element in life may be usefully 
applied to interpret the real nature of Biharilal’s poetry 
with reference to its artistic value and its relation to 
the age. 

Biharilal’ s life, in itself a noble and serious ‘poem,’ 
covers that period of the Renaissance in Bengal which 
„ , .. saw a host of reforms in every direc- 

tion crowded withm a brier space or 
years. Brave, tender and sincere in his life he lived 
without fear or favour ; loving, gentle and forgiving 
his sympathies were worthy of a great poet. His was 
an iron will tempered by sweetness and light. An 
orthodox Hindu yet sharing most of the liberal views 
of the reform-movements, a dreamer whose dreams 
were woven out of the terrible realities of his people, 
Biharilal was of his age but not confined in it. 

His literary apprenticeship began with a keen in- 
terest in the indigenous Jalras, Panchalls and in 
„. , .. the songs of the Kaviwallas which 

were the only living literature or the 
time. He found great delight in Vaisnava poetry but 
his most favourite poets were Valmiki, Kalidasa and 
Bhababhuti ; and as quotation s at the head of many 
poems wiU show, his mastery of Shakespeare, Byron, 

a nd She lley appe ars to be equally thorough. 

* 

I . Vide Bandkubiyoga, 


His range of reading. 
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His connection with 
the age. 


With an independent, self-reliant and sensitive 
nature such as the poet possessed, it was only natural 
that as a young man he would first 
turn his affections to things which 
were insistently knocking at the door. 
The sorrows of his people brought on at the time by a 
series of desolating famines offered for him a theme of 
absorbing interest. The apathy of an unstable govern- 
ment together with the indifference of the enlightened 
aristocracy to the primary needs of the masses made 
any attempt at relief out of the question. Religion and 
Education held the ground. The intelligentsia of the 
country drunk in the heady wine of Western learning 
and civilization, were fiddling while their country was 
burning. Such was the terrible state of things which 
had revolted the poet’s conscience, and had made him 
record his wild indignation in a prose rhapsody, Sn>ap- 
nadarsarir a dream-narrative, at about the year 1 8567 

The first poetical composition Bandhubiyoga (written 
in 1 858 in memory of his past friends who were, 
_ „ „ according to the poet “full many a 

gem or purest ray serene ) which is, 
of course, the last in literary merit, is important only 
for its note of regret for the unfortunate position that 
women occupied in the society. It was high time, so 
the poet argued, that the old order should have 
changed and given place to a new and humane policy 
of treatment towards our women ; the ban of statutory 
disability on them must be removed and the sense- 
less tyranny of the society must come to an end. 


Tr. It is easy for the son to find shelter at the house 
even though he is a confirmed sinner. But the slightest 
touch of sin damns the daughter for ever. Oh, how long 
would such glaring injustice reign supreme in society ! 2 . 

I. It appear* that the famine which the poet describes occurred in 1856. 

2. SHtBl *aas TR 

srfa fa-3 ^sn t *rls i 
^5 Pr ffa 

Cf : the note of dissatisfaction on such preferential treatment of males in 
Hemchandra's Chintatarangini . 
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This was, however, a negative criticism. Some- 
thing positive should also be done towards female 
The poet as the education', and above all, means 
reformer of womens must be round to arrest the growth 
position. G f immoral traffic in the country and 

to improve the miserable lot of the fallen women 
whom we are wont to view with contempt and not 
with that pity and charity which they deserve. 

First try to arrest the fall, for which mere words will be of 
no use. Stand up abreast all in a body, and take into 
your arms whoever falls low. For those, again, who are 
fallen, ring down the ladder, and raise them, step by step, 
with a loving heart and warm hand. Only in such an action 
can your energy justify itself, for which you can enjoy the 
peace of true heroism. The day our society will come to 
accept this scheme, humanity will find its salvation. 

It is impossible to blink such a charitable impulse 
of reform as a salutary change in the social outlook of 

in 

voice in the country, but obviously in the reforming 
activities of the Brahmo Samaj with its wide-eyed 
preachers fed by the original movement in England 
and France (original only with regard to the present 

1 . Vide Barulhubiyoya, 4th Canto. 

cell am (Tit «ltFtU 5 , 

ftp: sm =11 fa*s cama amtr® t 
imsi ^am ^m sips care ataa 
CT afSm p fam ata i 

afsfra faram ami ssmtcwa sea, 
aamt atalm ats fa'f$ am am t 
Sata fam mm a fa, 

'sitra <®rta Safa Safa I 

si’atca.remrffia am, 
aat«f ftma sta aa^ca am i 
m faa am 
cat faa af® area ! 


Western influence 
the conception. 


the age. But how should one 
account for its origin ? Certainly 
not in Biharilal as the first solitary 


10 
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feminist movement in India) that one must seek to 
trace the germs of the revolution in the social position 
of our women. That a society like ours which was 
dead to any consideration for the lamentable position 
of its women, should suddenly find earnest souls ready 
to admit them to equal rights and privileges with men, 
must appear as a miracle, unless we postulate the 
intrusion 1 of some foreign force relaxing the time- 
honoured orthodoxy of our social constitution. 


The poet as an 
early feminist in our 
poetry. 


The poet’s connection with the age should, there- 
fore, be sought chiefly in his sympathy for woman- 
hood, which finds better expression 
in a later poem entitled Bariga- 
sundarf, and which will suggest how 
he anticipates, in this sphere, the positivistic ideal of 
Baiikimchandra in the latter’s regenerative conception 
of society. Meanwhile let us consider the two inter- 
vening pieces Prema-prabahinl and N isarga-sandarsan, 
which occasionally reveal glimpses of the poet’s 
distinct and intimate personality. 


This poem 3 , as the very title indicates, is a search 
for the presence of love in the universe. On human 

_ . . love he cannot rely, for his bitter 

Prema-prahanim. . r 1 1 1 i • 

experiences or the world end in a 
rude awakening about the reality of such love, of 
which he finds an echo in the most cynical obser- 
vations of Hamlet. Cu t o ff from man he, therefore, 

1 . We have already noticed this in the rise of a group of Women- Poets. 

2. Surendranath Majumdar is more reflective on the point. 

3. The purport of the whole poem may be brought out by the following 
stanza : — 

Alas, that love should be a blight and snare 
To those who seek sympathies in one— I 
Such once I sought in vain ; then black despair. 

The shadow of a starless night, was thrown 
Over the world in which I moved alone : — 

Yet never found I one not false to me. 

Hard hearts, and cold, like weights of icy stone 
Which crushed and withered mine, that could not be 
Aught but a lifeless cold, until revived by thee. 

Dedication, VI, The Revolt of Islam. 
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seek s in the manner of romantic poets to discover 
love and beauty in the sights and sounds of Nature. 

Tr. : — Now does the poet make the grim resolve that he 
would no longer see the face of love in this life, nor would 
he, like the thirsty deer, be deluded by the mirage into the 
burning sand of the desert. Never will his heart break or 
bleed. Lost in the sacred love of nature he would rather 
see the image of God-in-love in his heart. Tears of joy will 
run down in steady streams and the apples of his eyes will 
remain gazing. The flowers of the garden, the stars in the 
sky and all the myriad children of Nature will sympathise 
with the poet, for the flowers will fall in showers on his head 
and the stars will rain down their beam upon his eye-lids, 
and the wind and the bees will be humming sweet and sad 
lullabies about him. 1 — Prema-Prabahinl . 

The quest of the mystery of Love and Beauty in 
nature, then, becomes the sole preoccupation with the 
poet. In the nebulous state of his 
in iwture. and Beauty poetic intelligence when he was free 
from this obsession, he says, he learnt, 
though without any degree of conviction, that love 
was the common cause of everything. But with the 
gradual awakening of his senses he found the presence 
of love visiting this Various world.’ 

I . TORS fWHS. 

caws?! to 4 i 
^ TO fcfr, 

w to ^ i 
TO fTO, 

fSc^ri m to i 

to , 

rm tocto to totoi, 

fipr TOT TOI •nwr^nt TO1 t 
^ 

TOtro toi to toot ; 

TO TO *tfro mTO, 

to^ fro fro 1 

TO 3 OT to, 

to to 1 ^5^ *rf 
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Tr. In sea, or land, or air wherever I cast a glance 1 
find the presence of thy image. 1 


And curiously enough, he too feels a sense of 
moral indignation at the low position not only of his 
motherland but also of an “oppress- 
inieHecofsU iieauty 0 ed” country like the ‘Post-Columbus’ 
America, against ‘the harsh and grat- 
ing strife of tyrants and of foes’ 2 . A ‘serener hour’, 
however, descended on him when, leaving humanity 
out of consideration, he became absorbed in the pursuit 
of Intellectual Beauty, and here his debt to Shelley is 
perhaps most apparent : — 


Tr. On many occasions in the perfect midnight silence 
of nature broken only by the exquisite strains of the night- 
ingale against the starry brilliance of the sky glittering like 
an endless canopy set with jewels have 1 wandered, as far 
as my eyes could go from one locality to another, in the 
streets of this city illumined by gas-lamps and guarded by 
the drowsy sentinels in their swaying gait. 

* * * * * * * 

But I have sought her in vain, though 1 have seen and 
heard of her presence in various ways. 3 — Prema-prabahim, Sec. 5 . 


1 . fa SRI CT ftWCS 

faiiTfa® m cwfartra i 

2. Vide Canto V, P. 29. 

3. ■'Fsf'R -5 =i^tust jroi, 

CT TOI 3UTC5 m 5UI ; 

OlJtW vsftl n, 

UR *!fi-«rfa5 53^*1 ; 

CTft fa* UFft iR 3tft ^=T| Iftn, 

srps fire ’itfttstir 

stnura '®rtRtfa «itc? 

or ; 

fafwrft ’itst nt^ts, 
mtiR 5’cw cm, fasrft oTRfar 
****** 

TSWft OfUtft ftfti( «Rrf3(, 

c^i*i *tw offa ft? c^tirft i 

‘ , <*ru-«r=TffaE%’, jpf i 
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And compare with this the more solemn and 
passionate lines of Shelley, 

In lone and silent hours, 

When night makes a weird sound of its own 

stillness. 

Like an inspired and desperate alchemist 
Staking his very life on some dark hope. 

Have I mixed awful talk and asking looks 
With my most innocent love, until strange tears 
Uniting with those breathless kisses, made 
Such magic as compels the charmed night 

To render up thy charge and ne’er yet 

Thou hast unveiled thy inmost sanctuary 


Again, 


Alastor, 29-38. 


Many a whole dark night have I spent in the solitary 
grandeur on the roof of my house. The entire universe 
covered by the thick pall of darkness would not command 
vision of even two cubits* length ; and wherever my eyes 
were cast the abysmal depths of infernal blackness ap- 
peared to me shadowing forth vividly the image of the 
doomsday itself. Heaven melted into lower regions dll it 
was lost in an endless sea of darkness which, whenever 1 saw 
it, conjured up before my mind only the picture of Destruc- 
tion, and brought my imagination to rest on ‘charnels and 
coffins,* all enveloped in darkness and vacancy. The dismal 
graves filled me with wonder and unrest, and set my mind 
meditating on those countries which have been embedded in 
the bowels of the earth, which with the faintest traces lost 
have passed beyond the stage of human inquiry, and are 
now reduced to mere legends of the purahas 1 — 

Prema-Pvabahini . 


to <*pr 1 famv* toto ®*nr, 

TO *1 Jfc Strafe 4F? TO i 

ffefro wtre fro TO? qTOsro, 
to TOfe to i 

cto TOt<roro I 

TO 3F5 OKX CTOS 

TO TO | 

to <? $ ctos m?x* , 

SProi w* to TOft-inTn i 


( continued ) 
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Against this we find in Alastor : — 

I have watched 

Thy shadow, and the darkness of thy steps. 
And my heart ever gazes on the depth 
Of thy deep mysteries. I have made my bed 
In charnels and on coffins, where black death 
Keeps record of the trophies won from thee, 
Hoping to still these obstinate questionings 
Of thee and thine, by forcing some lone ghost. 
Thy messenger, to render up the tale 
Of what we are. 11. 20-29 

And like Shelley, Biharilal too indulges in a ‘high 
talk with the departed dead’, as well as in a reflec- 
tion on the general oblivion to which 
Biharilai’8 preoceu- he, along with the rest of mankind, 
will be consigned, while seeming to 
echo a portion of the famous ‘suicide-soliloquy’ of 
Hamlet : — 

1 shall go to that undiscovered country from whose bourn 
no traveller has returned as yet to this world 1 — Prema-prabahint 

etc? C?05l ^ Pitt? Jit* JCT C*TC?, 

form? jprtffa tk 

orfaal frara *Rrt*i i 

C? 5TCT? Nt? OW1 =Ttf^ 

nptCT ’FtMisrta I ?c?icf 
tra'fra •ifcS sitj wm i 

<*ru-<ef5stfe%, *n i 


I . t>W OPt, 

5? ?tit ^ I 

wHf? <?m ?tft jfrsti ^os, 

fiffircl *fc <$ aws I 

Cf.— That undiscover’d country from whose bourn, no traveller returns 
— (Act III, 1. — Hamlet’s soliloquy). 
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Thus both the poets may be said to have run after 
their Intellectual Beauty in caves and coffins, in hills | 
Beauty ot the ugly and dales 1 , in storms and earthqua- 
and the poet's deg- kes. But a moral crisis came to them 
pair ’ when, in apparent disillusionment, 

they were wringing their hands in despair : 

When nothing served me to find thee out, 1 gave 
myself up for lost. The whole world seemed to be a 
dark and desolate desert, within and without. A train 
of futile thoughts visited my heart till my heart could stand 
the burden no longer. 1 screamed aloud piteously, “oh, 
where art thou ! Be pleased to see me,” when thy light 
fell upon me, and I found in the heart the shadow of that 
beauty that charms the whole universe 2 . — Prema-prabahini. 

And almost similar was Shelley’s experience in 
boyhood, 

While yet a boy I sought for ghosts, and sped. 
Through many a listening chamber, cave and ruin, 
And starlight wood, with fearful steps pursuing 
Hopes of high talk with the departed dead. 

I called on poisonous names with which our youth 

is fed ; 

I was not heard — I saw them not — 

When musing deeply on the lot 

Of life, at that sweet time when winds are wooing 

All vital things that wake to bring 

News of birds and blossoming, — 

Sudden, thy shadow fell on me ; 

I shrieked, and claspsed my hands in ecstasy ! 

Hymn to Intellectual Beauty , V . 

1. Vide 5th canto. 

2. rewra ri unsn, 

w mten w, jr wi i 

"srtfjw mfs®! irffsi Jflfa 

sn ’tTfii ; 

▼ten cstetn, 

cwt, 'soe cn i wre nitpicn mtert i 
▼sift ▼iww* 

situ* faftcsrt^ famters i ibid. 
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✓ From these considerations it may be concluded that 
Alasior and “Hymn to intellectual Beauty” went 
largely to the making of ( Ptem-pra- 
Re8e ? 3 ^ lan f^ s bet I bahirtl though occasionally Kalidasa 
Shelley. and Shakespeare were laid under 

contribution by him ; and that, if 
any Bengalee poet, more consistently than any of 
the rest, approaches Shelley in his ethereality, morali- 
ty, sublimity (should we not also add ‘ineffectuality' ?), 
and even in the fidelity to his poetical creed or in his 
inclination in life to be ‘wise, just, free and mild', 1 
it is, without doubt, Biharilal Chakrabarti. 

Nisarga-sandarsan is a representation _oL nature in 
her solemn and stormy aspects, a combination of which 
in poetry tends to create that sense 

Nisarga-sandars’an m ystery and wonder which is the 
and English romanti- J J r ~ n * * i . 

cism. very essence oi Komanticism. It 

belongs to that school of poetry 
where the lyrical enjoyment of nature in all her vary- 
ing moods is a study and a conscious art, and which, 
it may be said, came into our own chiefly through 
our close acquaintance with English poetry. 


The poet starts the first section of this poem with 
a head-line evidently quoted from Shelley’s “stanzas 
written in Dejection near Naples.” 
a comparison. T he glory of the scenic background 

of nature offers, in both cases, a sad 
contrast to the rougher ways of the world. Both are 
counsels of despair though, unlike Shelley, the 
Bengalee poet would, when everything repels him, 
seek refuge in the enjoyment of his intellectual and 
spiritual meditations. 


The second section, Samudra-darsan, was inspired, 
we are told, by a sight of the sea at Puri. But even 


“Samudra-darsan” 
and Byron’s “Ocean”. 


a superficial comparison will lead 
one believe to that it was inspired 
more by a vision of Byron's 


1. See Puratan Prasanga, p. 172, by fCrishnakamal Bhattachfiryya. 
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‘‘Ocean ” 1 than by his actual vision of the ocean he 
is said to have visited. Here he begins with an in- 
nocent quotation from Kalidasa, and the unwary reader 
may be lured away from the strategic point of his 
inglorious debt to a foreign poet. It is ‘inglorious* 
because of the slovenly way in which he has sought 
to adapt a mightier ‘ocean’ that has ridiculously 
‘dashed’ his Muse to earth in the playful energy of 
its wild breakers. 

One would only be tempted to quote both the 
poems in to to to reveal their identity 
too B evident. influence ideas and expressions, but a few 
specimens, particularly the underlin- 
ed sentences and phrases which seem to be little more 
than translations, will show that what can be easily 
proved is not worth proving. 

Roll on, Roll on, thou (ocean) in thine own way, heed- 
less of my sad elegy, and let the sight of thy mighty 
form soothe the sore heart of this wretehed self. For nothing 
in the world can move the human mind as much to the 
ecstasy of wonder as that thou art the glorious mirror of nature, 
and the epitome of the entire universe. * * * * Blinded by 
his pride of machines man sweeps over thee in his fleet , and fancies 
that he has brought thee under his control, and can do with thee 
whatever he wills without the least fear. But he can hardly 
stand even a frowning blink, for in the twinkling of thy im- 
perious eye he finds the whole world a perfect void, and is 
tossed aside on his skidding sail. Swamped completely by 
the uproar of mighty breakers he raises a plaintive cry or two 
like the panicky osprey (kururi) in the stormy wood, when 
alas ! he, a clayey doll on a raft, sinks for ever into thy depths 
with a bubbling groan } l see thee rolling in the same way as 
was seen by Manu in the Golden Age . Time only rolls on with 
thee , but cannot write its power on thee . 

* * * * 

Farewell, mighty ocean, farewell for to-day l 3 

1. Childe Harold, IV. It should be remembered that Bihar il&l read 
childe Harold thoroughly. See “Biography**. 

2. Alas! Here the Muse of Bihsnlsl also sinks in the English ‘ocean* 
with ‘bubbling groan.* 

3. 3TR 1 

^tsf ; (continued) 
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The rest of the poem has no great literary quality 
to recommend it except in the graphic descriptions of 
storms which, in some rhetorical and 
poem.* r * 8t 01 016 metrical points, remind us of his 
predecessor Bharatchandra and in 
their fierce energy the Romantic poets like Shelley 
and Byron. 

rafifi csfira 

^ mnr, 

gfipr gWra, 

* * * * 
cm yt*T 3 ^' 4 'c.gi , 
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CHAPTER XI 

BIHARiLAL AS A MYSTIC THINKER 


W7E have just examined the early performances of 
the poet which are largely imitative. We may 
now enter into the second period marked as much by 
a freer hand at poetic art as by the maturer philosophy 
of that new stream of thought which we have already 
noticed in the first poems. 

This new thought is associated with women- prob- 
lem which began to raise its head even with the first 
generation of educated youths of 
.Jr£'4r e ""- Bengal. In 1815 Sir Radhakanta 
Deb, the most powerful opponent 
of the Sutee movement, composed a book named 
Strlsiksa-bidhayak in which he presented a stout 
defence of female education in our country. This was 
followed by Raja Rammohan’s Prabariak 0 Nibar- 
iak* published serially in three parts. With the help 
of Reason and the Sastras, the Raja gave a home- 
thrust to the opponents of Female emancipation. 
Naturally he rallied in his support instances of illus- 
tious women who occupied high position in the 
society owing to their intellectual attainments from 
the time of the Vedas and the Upanisads down to 
the Classical Sanscrit era. But it was only with the 
introduction of the Mahomedan rule that the curtain 
of obscurity and total neglect was gradually falling 
upon her till in the sixteenth century the ironfiand of 
Raghunandan chose to relegate her to the position of 
something even less than domestic chattle. From 

* Other tracts of the Raja on allied subjects are : — 

(i) Brief remarks regarding Modern Encroachments on the Ancient 
Rights of Females according to the Hindu Law of Inheritence (1822). 

(ii) Essay on the Rights of Hindus over Ancestral Property according 
to the Law of Bengal (1830). 

(iii) Abstract of the Arguments regarding the Burning of Widows con- 
sidered as a religious rite ( 1 830). 
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Raghunandan to Rammohan is an era of systematic 
persecution and negation for our woman at every 
step of her life. This artificial degradation of her 
position was, according to the Raja, the main cause of 
the rite of sutee in the country. 

With the Sutee Act of 1829 promulgated against 
tremendous odds by Lord Bentinck and the Raja, our 
women may be supposed to have set their feet on a far 
Measures ot re- safer ground ; but their recognition 
as individual human heings was not 
complete until the doors of Education 1 were opened 
to them in 1 849, until the great Pandit Isvarchandra 
Vidyasagar had managed to see his Widow-Re- 
marriage Bill passed into law, or until Kesavchandra 
Sen had flung the grating doors of his house to come 
out with his wife into the open 2 , and allowed her to 
join the proceedings of the Brahmo Samaj. 


The agitation that was at first social and moral 
naturally extended its influence to the domain of 
literature as well ; and as the move- 
ence8 n “£tuw nn ' ment had two sides, the conserve- 
tives and the liberals ranged them- 
selves into two hostile camps, the former having 
Uvarchandra Gupta as its bitter advocate, and the 
latter having Biharilal, Surendranath Majumdar and 


Hemchandra Banerjea etc., as its earnest and valiant 
knights in the field of poetry. 


Biharilal’s Baiigasundarl which has ample affinity 
with Surendranath’s Mahila (1880) seeks to represent 
_ ^ _ the general tenor of life and envi- 

ronments ot Bengalee women, rity, 
charity and fidelity are, in a special sense, their com- 
mon attributes ; and yet their life, the poet regrets to 
add, is generally a story of sorrows and disappoint- 
ments. “Nari-bandana” (the first section of the poem) 


1. For a short sketch of Female Education See Chapter Vill — A His- 
tory of Hindu civilization during British Rule , Vol. Ill by P. N, Bose. For 
a sketch of missionary activities for Female education, See* “Bharatbar$a," 
B. S. 1342, Bhfidra. 

2. Life of Kes'avchcmdra Sen by P. C. Majumdar. 
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is really a hymn 1 of praise to their unacknowledged 
services to humanity, to their natural power to guide 
and console. There are, again, occasional touches of 
frivolity in the satire levelled against our legalised 
injustice towards women 2 who are depicted as wonder- 
ing, as we find in this section, why their educated 
men should even then 3 have moved in the old grooves 
of their unchivalrous ancestors. 

The poem is a personal account of the position 
that our women held in the society of the time. It is 
mainly a narration of stories presu- 
eme. mably within the experience of the 

poet himself, interspersed with such general reflections 
on woman’s common attributes as would tend to 
transmute her as a regulative principle in the life of 
man. Her kindness and sympathy is illustrated by an 
incident described in the fifth section in which the cue 
seems to have been taken, at least in the latter part, 
from Byron’s Childe Harold (to Ianthe, St. 2.) prefixed 
to it by the poet himself. 

The section Chira-Paradhinl is a bitter diatribe put 
into her mouth, against the purdah system with all its 
attendant evils. She is represented 
book-learning*. m6re here to have developed a new sense 
of her utility to the society and of 
her potentiality as a human being 4 . As a type of the 
poet’s age she is seen resuming, with a sort of amused 
indifference, the study of her old dusty books worn out 
by disuse, but she regrets and that rightly too, the futi- 
lity of the privilege of book-lore newly bestowed on her. 
What a terrible force, if not a fraud, so she argues, is 

1. *5 CfK (Comte) rrfif *5t*1 *1*1* 

(hymns of Positive religion) 'S Tfa tVC® 

«WPl* e»tta i 

2. See Bahga-sundarl, Sec. 4. 

3. Mark the # word ^TfCSTfa** which evidently means u Western 

knowledge.’ * 

4. Ibid , verses 34-41. 
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her education bound to be, when it is removed from 
nature, as it then was, by the thick impenetrable 
barrier of the purdah ! When nature remains a sealed 
book and humanity a fairy tale, what else of education 
remains to her ! 

Thus do I live fed by my lord and housed within my 
lord’ s cage, as if 1 am not on good terms with the outside 
world, or as it were I have nothing to do with it at all. To 
me the book is a terrible puzzle ; its images are beyond me, 
and no wonder, for mere words cannot convey any idea of 
the reality which 1 have never seen for myself ! The forest 
and the pleasure-garden, the hills and the sea, the village and 
the hamlet, the bower and the fountain and the undulating 
ripples on the surface of the river — they are nothing more 
than fables to me 1 ! — 

Bangasundari , “Chira-Paradhini," 4th. Sec. 

Space does not permit an extensive use of quota- 
tions which one could make from this section to show 
the stern critic in the poet, and the 
pw^ih 0ltagaill8t *** strong advocate that he was, of her 
freedom from the purdah, or to 
illustrate that this was the outcome of, the unconscious 
imitation of English manners, or rather of a deeper 

1. 5 W&U, 

or twl faf stft ; 

* • 

^ fm TCi Ppr Pw[. 

ntfrc? ; 

^ CTCRR •m, 

R1$ ’Ff Wl I 
o 

'5^^' SJtV ; 

artt, f% », Pm, 

irf, "fn-mttW'. i 
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Female education 
in England. 


change in the outlook brought about by the parent 
movement in the West. 

The present status of our women in the society is, 
then, chiefly due to a reactionary recognition, at first 
by a band of avowed social refor- 
mers, of their right to better treat- 
ment as sensible human beings ; and 
these reformers, it is to be noticed, were educated 
enough in English life and literature to receive the 
inspiration of liberty and equality from the movement 
that crystallised in England in 1 760, particularly 
in that the direction of Elementary education for 
females. Women in Europe, it may be recalled, were 
not better off than their sisters in India in spite of their 
mediaeval tradition of chivalry. In the eighteenth 
century swift had made suggestions for reform in the 
Instruction of girls, though he had little belief in their 
capacity. Lady Mary Wortley Montague (1689-1762) 
recommended a generous course of instruction, inclu- 
ding Arithmetic, Philosophy and Poetry even though 
she advised learned women to be artistic in concealing 
their intellectual attainments ; and Mrs. Montague, it 
may also be remembered, attempted a reform of man- 
ners by introducing parties “where the fair sex might 
participate in conversation with literary and ingenious 
men.” During the first half of the last century and 
later still we had been repeating here what they in 
Great Britain did a century before to prepare the way 
for Mill and the positivistic school towards the exten- 
sion and realisation of those privileges the effect of 
which we feel in our country to-day. 


II 

What we have so far seen only brings us to con- 
clude that the poet has set himself exclusively to the 
pursuit of love and beauty either in 
Analysis ot the m an or in nature. He is a loving 
dered? ^ friend in the first poem, Bandhu - 

biyoga, a confirmed misanthrope in 
the next one, Prema-prabuhinl, returning under an im- 
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pulse partly from without and partly from within, to 
seek relief in an indwelling beauty in nature ; a 
second-rate painter, apprenticed to English models, 
of the various aspects of nature in the third composi- 
tion, Nisarga-Sandarsan though chronologically it 
appears to be the fourth ; and in the last, as we have 
just noticed, a passionate opponent of the social ban so 
unjustly put on our womanhood so long. 

All these presuppose a liberal outlook following on 
the humanizing influence of English education 1 , a 

Romantic revolt 2 mainly English in 

Summary. ... . J , ,. 

its origin, against customs and tradi- 
tions both in literature and in life, (and in this he was 
one of the pioneers), and a philosophy which is 
neither Eastern nor Western, but universal, and yet 
personal in its significance. 

In spite of occasional promises which these poems 
have shown Biharilal springs a surprise upon us 

_ , _ with his Saradamahgal which, in 

Saradsmafigal . . i. j 1 1 -i 

artistic excellence and deep philo- 
sophical import, is a remarkable piece of poetry, 
and is, as the poet himself says, the very life of his 
life 3 . It abounds in purple patches and in high 
lyrical thoughts. Taken as a whole, the poem gives 
us the impression of a beautiful dream, pleasant 
because it is seen in the twilight of the morning, 
and true because it is as deep as life. It is an expres- 
sion of the inexpressible, an embodiment of the unbo- 
died good, a permanence given in a very rare moment 
to the vision of that tremulous light in man, such as 
he beheld at the dawn of creation and is beholding 
even now. 

1. Vide SPW** Pp. 164-166 by Krishnakamal Bhatt&ch&ryya. 

2. Biharilal is to us what crabbe and Cowper is to English literature. 
Nothing of the artificial school of poetry could find place in his genius. He 
put on record, as if under an indomitable impulse, what he saw, heard or 
felt himself — 

Translated from the Bengalee criticism of K. Bhattfichfiryya,“ Bh&ratbarsa,*’ 

Pou?a, 1320 B. S. 

r srm* 

ifft etc— ' siTm-k, (<) 
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This vision assumed only a personal character in 
the early compositions of the poet under the disciple- 
ship of Shelley, it was then a 
s eme. fanciful phantom, at best a lovely 
apparition quick to rise and quicker still to dissolve. 
It remains even now an apparition but with an 
imaginative background woven out of the cosmic 
principle of life, and this universalization is the 
advance which the poet has gained here upon his 
former experience. Yet it is to be remembered that 
the poem wells out, above all, from his own self, from 
a background of the ‘saddest thoughts’ that the death 
of his wife and friends brought in its train for him. 
Cut off from love, from friendship and from wisdom, 
so the poet states in the preface , he had composed the 
first four verses which he set to music and sang 
himself. In the-course of his song he saw the vision 
of the pre-Valmiki age, the age of Valmiki, and the 
age of Kalidasa. I he three types of intellectual beauty 
mingled together and reappeared in a new form 
against distinct landscapes beating, as it were, in 
mystic symphony with the spirit of the universe. But 
the poet had realised this abstract beauty in nature 
and in woman by an intimate spiritual fusion of his 
own tragic personality with it. And it is this personal 
experience that enabled the poet to make of this poem 
his masterpiece and to carve beautiful phrases out of 
his poetic quarry. 

The true character of the Beauty in view has been 
powerfully described. It is, he says, the quintessence 
of Brahma sparkling in eternal youth 
his “Bea^y ti0n ° ! which throws into the shade the 
phenomenal grandeur or the Maya 
of the universe. It is changeless, and yet appa- 
rently ever-changing in its myriad and multifold 
colours. It clothes the simple fact of matter with its 
native spiritual grace and enchanting beauty. It 
dwells within the spirit from which it watches the 
baffling shows of the world without. It is the rallying- 
11 
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point of the world of matter and the goal towards 
which the whole creation moves. 

1 . Out of the blue depths of Brahma’s mind rises the 
golden lotus which flowers into a thing of perfect plastic 
beauty. On this the young damsel, graceful as the full moon, 
places her lotus-like feet and smiles in her fluid charm — 

Saradamangal 1.21. 

2. Even so the lovely maiden from within the human 
mind casts the shadow of her own loveliness on the 
appearences of things — Ibid, 1 . 23. 

The notion of such an indwelling mystery in 
things is a matter of common knowledge for all 
mystics and philosophers. It appears 
character o! ” SaTad^' pnma facie to be an echo of Vaisna- 
vic Vedantism, one of the most 
powerful currents of Bengali thought of the latter half 
of the last century ; one might also contend that its 
more mystical side inclines toward Platonism 3 suffused 
with the glow of a rich imagination as we find in 
Shelley. But neither it is Vedantism nor is it mere 
Platonism, but what it really is, as a poet’s function 
would have it to be, is that it is an abstract principle 
common to both, concretised into a lovely form within 
the imaginative perception of man. Now, given these 
conditions, could any creative artist do better than 
carry his intellectual Beauty to the very dawn of crea- 
tion when the first man of earth hailed the Holy 
light of Heaven rising out of chaos ? (verses 1-6). If 
the first Muse was born, as we find in Milton, on the 

1 . a^sta vtaa-^ica 

ak srt?? srcaka 
•kw’i’a atfa ata 
atf* atfa ata 

akfi aki atWt i o, k kf i 

2. e®af« aka-ata 
ak'tk’fa aca 

Wptta ata'traa'r wfatsa atal i *«, m atf l 

Vide 3rd Section, veraea 1 -5. 


3. 
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secret top of Oreb or of Sinai, in Biharilal it descen- 
ded on Valmiki on the heights of the Himalayas, and 
her birth has been celebrated here by the introduction 
of the immortal legend of the Krauncha pair associa- 
ted with the first and greatest poet of the world : 

Perched, face to face, on the branch of a tree the 
Krauncha pair is in the fullness of conjugal bliss when the 
hunter’s arrow surprises the male bird, and strikes him dead 
on the ground in his blood-stained plumes. Round the 
carcass of her lover the female Krauncha wings her way piping 
her dirge that fills the whole forest with its sad strains. The 
pathetic scene induces in the hermit a feeling of torpor which 
gives way to a paralysing fit of pity ; and on his forehead 
was seen, of a sudden, the radiant vision of the Muse like a 
flash of lightning on the blue sky. 

The glorious flood of light — the light that is strange, that 
bathes the entire universe, that makes the sun pale into 
dimness — now shines on the hermit’s brow ; and it is the 
light born of peace and not of the sun nor of the moon. 
Between the sorrowing bird and Valmiki the new-born Muse 
alternates her frenzied looks; and then out of the depths of her 
pathos she sings her sad ditty to the slow tune of her tragic 
lyre. The melancholy strains set the trees and creepers a 
weeping, and the Tamasa , in her grief, overflows her banks 
with tears ; and the heart of the oldest of poets choked with 
feeling, is swept over with the bubbling stream of pity at the 
vision of the tragic Muse : l Saradamangal , 1st Canto. 

a 
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The splendid artistic use made of this tragic in- 
cident against a romantic background is by itself 
sufficient to indicate the poet’s 
c£e y of“ oet^ ,iCi6Bl philosophy 1 of love and beauty and 
or the philosophical basis as he 
conceived it for his poetry. The aesthetic emotion 
born of a sense of triumph of good over evil is the 
mother of the Muse, and the metaphysic of the emo- 
tion so stirred, opens the eyes of the poet to the 
perception of an inward harmony connecting the ego 
with the non-ego. The emotion in Valmiki is the 

f? 5 ?^ fr'?'!?? 
frfra 'srtwtc^Ws, 
ferat 5 ? afrsgf?, ^9? §9rC?l I 
E5 ?9, =15 

infra «nfsr srtfr fa i 
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fa‘tfr, JTt®t, (The poet’s letter to his 
friend Anfithbandhu Rfiy.) 
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tragic emotion of pity and, therefore, of love in the 
most comprehensive sense of the term. This, accor- 
ding to the poet, seems to be the genesis of poetry 
as derived by our study of the poem, and on 
this basis all theories of poetry, we believe, are 
bound to stand. 


The more personal note of this poem, as of the 
older ones, lies in the game of hide-and-seek which 
this Beauty plays in the life of the 
Platonic concep- poet whose heart beats in mystic 
tion of “Sarada”. sympathy with its appeal even amid 

the deadening facts of sensuous 
existence. Here, as we have said, is an echo of Plato- 
nism, the feeling of a rare call of Beauty as if seen in 
a previous life, evoked by the sight of something 
beautiful on earth — ‘an echo of an antenatal dream *. 1 
Nothing short of that ideal beauty which hp chooses 
to name “sarada” ever satisfies the poet, though he 
felt that that was beyond his reach, and hence the 
endless pursuit of that one exceeding purpose’ adds 
only to the poignancy of his regret. To such a 


3 

Ah this face, this lovely face which speaks to me 
of a heavenly glory, where should I keep it ! For even this 
whole universe holds no spot for this treasure which would 
not let me so much as wink my eyes ! 

4 

I see it always and yet I fancy that I have not seen 
it enough. It brings back to my mind the story of my 
previous birth, and sends to my heart now and then the 
piteous moans of some kindred soul from afar — Nisanta- 
Sangit, Sarai-kal . 
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bereaved heart yet responsive to all sensuous impres- 
sions nature comes, as it does come to our poet 1 , with 
infinite lessons of comfort which serve to bring him 
round, in a truer spirit, to the love of humanity. A 
similar position was reached by our poet when, in 
disappointment, he goes to the Himalayas of which 
he gives a description of rare vigour in our poetry : 
The intimations of nature — the awe-inspiring spec- 
tacle of the endless ranges in their defiant height, 
the wanton waves of storms resounding in the hills 
like the cymbals of Rudra, the infinite stretches of 
ice variegated with rainbow hues, the sportive ante- 
lopes, the impenetrable source of the Ganges breaking 
in upon the valleys as if the lunar spheres have 
cracked and rushed down upon the earth — these 
transport him to a heaven of which, he finds, the 
other side is home. 2 The Ganges which takes him 
to another region sends him back to his own world 
a fresher and greater man. This is what is called 
the mingling of heaven and earth in poetry. 

The last stanza of the poem, rightly entitled 
Santu appears to be addressed to his wife. 3 This is 

peace wrested from experience in 
The personal note. fche dark night q{ the SouL Through 

that conjugal felicity he now finds the key to his 
perplexing problem — the problem of the discovery of 
the highest excellence in man. He makes of her 
the only prop of his life, and so while he says, he 
reminds us of 

One hope within two wills, one will beneath 
Two overshadowing minds, one life, one death* 
One Heaven, one Hell, one immortality, 

And one annihilation. — Shelley, “Epipsychid- 

dion” 584-587. 

1. See cf. also Rabindranath’s XfaJI-SpfriPl I 

2. See V, 12. 
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I lose my hunger and thirst in meditating on thee, and 
my heart and eyes always hang upon thee, for thou art my 
Laksmi and Saraswati, and 1 am the lord of the universe, 
and I leave this world to whomsoever it pleases. 1 

Giti Saradamangal. 


Ill 

Even he who runs may read that Biharilal, like 
Shelley, is pre-eminently a love and beauty mystic 2 . 

To love and live is one to him. He 
takes, as we have already seen, ,, 
very serious view of his love s 
philosophy. Dalliance with it, such as we find in 

what is popularly called ‘Platonic love’, moves him 
to indignation, and herein lies his discriminating con- 
ception of Rasa, the essential ingredient of poetry. 

Cursed be that feeble and false note of love that mas- 
querades as “Platonic”. But the great heart that has true 
love soars in the blue of existence and sings like the night- 
ingale with full-throated ease 3 — Nisita Sangit. 31 , Saratkal. 
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Behind all his poetry there is this rich conception 
of selfless love. Love which was first a social ins- 
tinct assumes now a unifying spiri- 
ing power. a nmij ~ tual power. He sees the beauty and 
delight of all things illumined by the 
wonder of the secret spiritual self. Hence his high 
reverence for woman and his plea for reform — 


Certainly, there is in this world a great feminine power 
that conquereth the universe, that findeth for man the 
jewel of his soul. That is my four heavens and all that I 
need is only love 1 — “Baul Bimsati,”6 


Everywhere Biharilal is a seer and worshipper of 
the supreme power that dwells in things ; of the love 
that binds man to an awful deity 

Vision of the Su- anc l one another. Throughout 
preme power, lmman- 1 • vr 1 i i i 1 i 

ent and transcendant. his lire he has pursued the shadow 

of that presence oftener with dis- 
appointment but at last with success ; in the vast 
book of nature but really in the heart of man ; in the 
intense inanity of a Nirbikalpa Brahma but more 
conceivably in the free divine sports of a N&rayana? 


Return 

entalism. 


to Ori- 


The poet’s later work, naturally more compact in 
the firmer grasp of the unity of his spirit, defies an 
accurate analysis. He certainly out- 
grows here the discipleship of his 
English masters, and develops almost 
a hatred 3 for borrowing. He not only makes the 
'''garb of his poetry thoroughly Indian ; but also ex- 
ploits, as it were, an apparently vendantic vaisnavism 
to explain the enigma of phenomenal changes and 
the position of a directive or purposive power realis- 
ing itself in man and nature ; and he quotes a hymn 


1. fwifs— ■ Jrtft 4 <rsts, 

pit-? ; srfa oaora *0 1 

« I 

2 . See “JltCfS ^ *•-** I 

3 . See I 
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from Markahdeya Chandi to buttress his mystic atti- 
tude 1 to the spiritual grace in things as a reflection 
of the one all-pervading Mother of the universe. 

But, with all his transformed outlook, the ques- 
tion remains whether Biharilal managed to forget his 
old English lessons altogether. The answer is that 
the mature poet thrust his old allegiance into the back- 
western influence ground of his thought, and it moved 
thrust into the back- him from there: For what can yet 
ground ‘ explain the sustained ethereality of 

the spiritual pursuit of the poet as a passionate dualist ; 
its lyrical rhythm with its psychological subtleties, or 
again its reassuring realism ? Is it not hard to say if 
the opening twilight scene of Saradamahgal be thought 
quite independent of Shelleyan mysticism ? Is not 
the poem a soul-drama, though of the poet himself and 
if so, is the conception entirely Biharilal’s own ? /Who 
gave an all-comprehensiveness to his intellectual out- 
look, that sweetness and attractive poignancy to his 
self-creating inmost soul, which makes of life its epic, 
its drama and its lyric, and which constantly re-sees 
and re-shapes the beauty and delight of the spirit in 
thought, by the plastic stress and power of the poet’s 
thinking ? ' 

To answer all these pertinent queries is to break 
into the heart of the problem set forth at the outset ; 

in other words, to explain the his- 
«iusions mary ° l C ° n torical and literary implications of 
Western influence which the prece- 
ding pages have sought to illustrate with special 
reference to the four major poets of the century. 
History records the profound change in our mental 
outlook which the British conquest of India has made 
possible — the change that has led us to believe in the 
‘Open Road* in religion, in education, in politics, and 
to question, if necessary, the smuggest institution, or 
to look askance at the most ancient habit. The 
spirit of discovery has been awakened in us, and the 

1. See “mra m » 
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truth, we know, must be attained whether by ‘the 
open Road’ or through the beaten path. Lastly, in 
a far greater variety of strains may be observed, in our 
literature, the revived of the same ardent intellectual 
curiosity and the genius for metaphysical conquest 
which enables us to combine foreign ideas into new 
accords, and organise them in their appropriate 
symphony. 

Of this legacy of foreign influence in our literature 
Biharilal is one of the earliest inheritors ; for to Jhim 
was .given, to adapt an epigram of Flaubert, the great 
privilege of the conquest of the air in our poetry. In 
his solo flight he saw the vision of the Supreme power 
which stands behind, beyond, and within the passing 
flux of immediate things, and which is the ultimate 
ideal and the hopeless quest of all poets and philo- 
sophers. And if he apprehended the presence of the 
beautiful both on land and in the air, it was only 
because of the osmetic pressure of western culture 
which provided in the last century both incentive and 
material to the Odyssey of our national spirit for ad- 
ventures of thought, of passionate feeling and 
aesthetic experience. 
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